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Dip the State University of Iowa or the 
University of Michigan establish the first 
chair in this country for the professional 
training of secondary-school teachers? 
This is a controversial question to which 
no categorical answer can be given. I shall, 
however, submit a brief historical state- 
ment of the early development of teacher- 
training in each institution and the sup- 
porting opinions of a few leading educators, 
and conclude with definitions which seem to 
me to indicate the proper status of both 
universities. 

The State University of Iowa exhibited 
a deep interest in the professional training 
of teachers from its very inception. As 
early as 1855 it established a normal de- 
partment for the professional training of 
teachers for the common schools, but the 
standards set up were exceedingly elemen- 
tary: 

The applicant must be twelve years of age, if 
female, and fourteen years of age, if male, and 
must be supplied with slate, pencil, blank book, 
Webster’s dictionary and Mitchell’s or MecNally’s 
The course of study in this school will 
orthography, reading, penmanship, 
English grammar, mental and written arithmetic, 
geography and physiology.1 


geography. 


begin with 


These low standards were gradually 
raised until 1873, when the regents decided 
that the changed social condition through- 
out the state demanded a higher type of 


1 Circular of the University of Iowa, 1855. 


teacher-training. Accordingly, they dis- 
continued the normal department, the de- 
partment created for the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools, and estab- 
lished a chair of didactics for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for advanced schools.? 
Students preparing to teach in these ad- 
vanced schools were required to hold an 
A.B. or B.Ph. degree before they were 
entitled to certified testimonials of qualifi- 
cation as teachers.* 

Of this evolution Professor Fellows, who 
held the chair of didactics in the normal 
department and had been transferred to 
the newly created chair of didacties, says: 

From 1855 to 1873 elementary normal instruction 
1873 this 
professional instruction was modified in form and 


was maintained in this institution. In 


transferred to its present position, and the normal 
And for 


six years this was the only chair of its kind in any 


department became a chair of didacties. 


American college or university.4 

In the year following the creation of this 
new chair of didacties, 1873—74,° Professor 
Fellows’s title was changed from professor 
of didactics to professor of didacties and 
instruetor of political and moral science. 
He continued in this double capacity until 

2Catalogue of the State University of lowa, 
1872-73, p. 46. 

3 Catalogue of the 
1872-73, p. 47. 

48. M. Fellows, Education, 

5 Catalogue of the State 
1874-75, p. 5. 


State University of Iowa, 


1: 393. 


University of Iowa, 
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1878° when his title was again changed to 
professor of mental and moral science and 
He retained this double title, 


serving part time under one and part time 


didacties. 


under the other, until 1888, when he retired 
W. 


this same double 


and was followed by Professor G. T. 
Patrick, 


capacity for one year and who was then 


who served in 
transferred to the department of philoso- 
phy. By this transference the head of the 
teacher-training department became vacant 
and remained so for two years, the work 
being carried on by Professor Patrick, of 
the department of philosophy, and Profes- 
sor Loos, of the department of political 
This 


Fellows 


science, under the caption pedagogy.’ 
the title of 
stirred the ire of certain educa- 


shifting of Professor 


evidently 


tors and among them Dean W. S. Sutton 


of the University of Texas. He caustically 


said : 

In the State University of Iowa from 1856 to 
1873 there were efforts to insure instruction to 
teachers, finally culminating in the establishment 


of the chair of Mental Philosophy, Moral Philoso- 
phy and Didaeties. The Didacties being only a tail, 
and a very small one at that, attached to those two 
big mental and moral philosophical canines, it is 
no wonder that they found it both easy and amus- 
ing to wag in any way they pleased the caudal 


appendage they held in eommon.8 

Upon Professor Fellows’s retirement in 
1888, the teacher-training department. be- 
came vacant and remained so for two years, 
At the end of that 
period, Frank B. Cooper was elected to the 


as has been stated. 
vacant chair with the title of professor of 
pedagogy. After one year of service, Pro- 
fessor Cooper resigned, and was succeeded 
by Professor Joseph J. MeConnell who, in 
1901, was followed by Frederie E. Bolton. 
Irom the accession of Professor Cooper, 


the department has devoted itself exclu- 


6 Catalogue of the State University of Iowa, 
1878-79, p. 5. 
‘Catalogue of the State University of Iowa, 


1889-90, p. 31. 
8 W.S. Sutton, Jour. of Ped., 1906-07, 19: 85. 
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sively to the professional training 0; 


ondary-school teachers and administrator 


mr 6 


From 1873 to 1890, the part-time per 


the curriculum was unstable, meager ay) 


without any apparently well-defined o| 
The character of the work offere 
however, was definitely of college grad 


tives. 


Concerning the priority of this fi 





work at the State University of lows 


G. W.. A. 


Luckey quoted the followi 


from President C. W. Stagler’s report o! 


1877: 


That distinguished edueator, Secretary Nort 


of Connecticut, in a recent report commenting 0) 


the fact that the University of Edinburgh had 
cently established a professorship of didactics 
this language: ‘‘It is a reproach to us 
similar professorship exists in any American 
lege except in the University of Iowa.’’» 

Richard G. Boone of the University « 
Indiana said: 

The first permanent chair of this kind in 
country, as far as known, though shared wit! 
professorhsip of General Philosophy, was that 
tablished in Iowa University (1873).1° 

Dr. Bolton, then director the ne 
School of Education in the State Universit 
of Iowa, said: 


of 


The State University of Iowa has the distinc 
of which it may be justly proud of being tli 
university in the United States to establish a 
nite department of education on a par with ot! 
collegiate departments of instruction. This de} 


ment was established in 1862, with 


This : 
Michigan est 


Practice of Teaching in the University. 
dates all others by several years. 
lished a department in 1879 and frequently « 
the honor of priority over the department at 


T 


Professo1 


Franklin D. Wells as Professor of the Theory an 


\\ 


7 


which was well established before that of Michiga 


was begun. The state of Iowa long before ¢! 


time took steps looking essentially to the same end 
As early as 1847 when the bill for the establishment 


provided for was the Normal Department.!! 


+ 


9G. W. A. Luckey, ‘‘Professional Training of 


Teachers,’’ p. 70. 

10 Richard G. Boone, ‘‘ Education in the U: 
States,’’ p. 145. 

11 F, E. Bolton, The Iowa Alumnus, 1907, 5: 


1 
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In the above statement Dr. Bolton fails 
» differentiate between the professional 
training of elementary-school teachers and 
professional training of secondary- 


the 


sehool teachers. Dr. Fellows makes a sharp 

-tinetion between these two functions in 

s article in Education (Vol. I, p. 393) 
already quoted, pointing out that the train- 
ne of secondary teachers began at the 
State University of Iowa in 1873. The 
atalogue of the university, 1872-73, pages 
46 and 47, eonfirms Dr. Fellows’s position. 

The University of Michigan, like the 
State University of Iowa, early manifested 
an interest in the professional training of 
teachers. This interest first expressed itself 
in the organization of courses, in the uni- 
versity branches, for the professional train- 
ing of eommon-school teachers, this period 
extending from 1837 to 1846 and far be- 
yond in certain branches. The second and 
permanent manifestation of interest in 
teacher-training was in the secondary field. 
In 1858-59 the university catalogue an- 
nouneed a teacher’s course in ancient lan- 
cuages for the benefit of those students who 
wished to prepare themselves for teaching 
in union and high schools.'2 In 1861, 
1862 and 1863 J. M. Gregory, State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruetion, gave a 
eratuitous course of lectures to the senior 
class for a few weeks, twice a week. These 
lectures covered the philosophy of educa- 
tion, the proper organization and manage- 
ment of schools and methods of teaching 
the different branches of knowledge.'* The 
catalogue of the university for 1874-75 
Says: 

Any member of the senior class who finishes 
courses of study with reference to preparing for 
teaching, and who by special examination shows 
such marked proficiency as qualifies him to give 
instruction, may receive a special diploma signed 
by the president and the professors who have charge 


'2 Catalogue of the University of Michigan, 1859, 
p. 38. 


13, J. M. Gregory, ‘‘ Report of the Superintendent 
of Publie Instruction,’’ 1863, p. 6 ff. 
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of the studies he has taken with this subjeet in 


view.14 

The following year, 1875-76, a second 
paragraph was added: 

A special examination in ancient and modern 
languages for the 
diploma will be held before the spring vacation. 


and mathematies, teacher ’s 


This diploma is designed to be the certificate of 
qualification for teaching, and is the only form of 
recommendation that will be given by the professor 
in charge of these studies.15 

This forward movement gradually led to 
a demand for the creation of a special chair 
for the professional training of secondary- 
school teachers and administrators.  <Ae- 
eordingly the regents, following the recom- 
mendations of President James B. Angell, 
the faculty and the leading educators of 
the state, adopted the following resolution, 
June 25, 1879: 

Resolved, That in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Faculty of the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, a chair of the Science 
and Art of Teaching be and is hereby established in 
this University.16 

At this same meeting at which the regents 
created the chair of the science and art of 
teaching, they filled it by the appointment 
of William H. Payne as professor in charge. 
Professor Payne devoted himself exelu- 
sively to his own chair, defining its aims, 
developing a curriculum and formulating 
a philosophy of teaching. His aims were: 
(1) to fit the university students for the 
higher positions in the public-school ser- 
vice; (2) to promote the study of educa- 
tional science; (3) to teach the history of 
education and of educational systems and 
doctrines; (4) to secure to teaching the 
rights, prerogatives and advantages of a 
profession, and (5) ‘‘to give a more per- 
fect unity to our state educational system 
by bringing the secondary schools into 


14 Catalogue of of Michigan, 
1874-75, p. 41. 

15 Catalogue of the 
1875-76, p. 46. 

16 Proceedings of the Regents, 1879, pp. 388-89. 


the University 


University of Michigan, 
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closer relation with the university.’’? A 
statement of these aims was published in 
the university catalogues for many years, 
and greatly influenced the work in other 
colleges and universities. 

Professor Payne served for nine years 
and was succeeded by Burke A. Hinsdale, 
who followed the objectives and curriculum 
as defined by Professor Payne with few 
additions, but gave to them his own par- 
ticular emphasis and coloring. 

The department was created free and 
independent, and at no time was Professor 
Payne handicapped by the work of other 
departments. The same was true with Dr. 
Hinsdale. They could therefore devote 
themselves exclusively to their own special 
field of work without let or hindrance. 

Professor Payne gave two courses the 
first year—one the first semester and one 
the second. Out of these two courses grew 
practically all of the traditional courses 
for the next twenty-five years. They were, 
for the most part, practical, scientific and 
historical. 

Of the general status and priority of this 
field of work, I submit the following: 

President James B. Angell, University 
of Michigan ; 

I am not aware that there is a chair exclusively 
for this work in any other American college.1§ 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michi- 
gan: 

But it was at the University of Michigan that the 
teaching of Education in an American college or 
university was first put on a solid basis... . At 
the time the Bell chair of education in the Univer- 


sities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews were the only 
similar ones in English-speaking countries.19 


Dean W.S. Sutton, University of Texas: 
To Michigan University belongs the honor of 


17 Catalogue of the University of Michigan, 
1879-80, pp. 44-45. 

18 James B. Angell, ‘‘Annual Report to the 
Regents,’’ 1879, p. 415. 

19 B, A, Hinsdale, ‘‘The Training of Teachers,’’ 
EKighth Monograph on Education, pp. 34, 35. 
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establishing in this country the first professorship 
to be devoted exclusively to the professional side 
of the equipment of teachers. This chair was 
established in June, 1879, when there were in the 
English-speaking world only two college chairs of 
Education—the Bell chairs in Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews.2° 


National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers : 

While the University of Iowa is first chronologi- 
cally, the University of Michigan (1879) is often 
accorded first place in the establishment of 4 
genuine department of Education, because of its 
importance, influence, clear-cut organization, and 
exclusively college grade work.?1 


Professor G. W. A. Luckey, University 
of Nebraska: 

University normal departments which grew into 
independent departments of pedagogy, as in Iowa 
University, had been established earlier, but even 
in their modified forms their ideals seemed less 
specifie and definite than that of the department 
of Education in the University of Michigan.22 


Dean Richard G. Boone, University of 
Indiana: 


Perhaps Michigan University first demonstrated 
what could be done in a strictly professional way, 
on a high plane, to fit young men and women for 
the best positions in the school system, where schol- 
arship and discipline and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the means and ends of education are needed. 
The department (1879) is that of the ‘‘Science 
and Art of Teaching,’’ and two series of lectures 
have been enlarged to include seven courses, cover- 
ing the practical, theoretical and historical phases 
of this subject.23 


Leigh Hubbell, in a doctor’s thesis: 


The practical effectiveness of Professor Fellows’ 
work has frequently been overlooked, and credit 
for the establishment of the first permanent depart- 
ment of education in the United States has gen- 
erally been given to the University of Michigan. 
The fact that from 1878 until the close of his career 


20 W. S. Sutton, Jour. of Ped., March, 1906-07, 
p. 85. 

21 National Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
Vol. V, Special Survey Studies, p. 33. 

22G. W. A. Luckey, ‘‘ Professional Training of 
Teachers,’’ p. 105 (note). 

23R. G. Boone, ‘‘Edueation in the United 
States,’’ p. 146. 
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at Iowa in 1888, Professor Fellows’ official title 
was that of professor of mental and moral science 
and didacties has been a source of confusion. ... 
Finally, it must be admitted that there was not 
that breadth and independence of organization in 
the work at Iowa which characterized the rival 
foundation at Michigan.?4 

Professor G. W. A. Luckey, University 
of Nebraska: 

The University of Michigan being the first among 
the institutions of higher learning to establish a 
department of education for the distinet purpose 


oI 


f the preparation of secondary teachers; and the 
work of the department being so well planned and 
executed, and at the same time so characteristic of 
the work as offered by other departments of educa- 
tion, established later, we have felt warranted in 
giving so much extra space to this subject.25 

In view of these historic facts and _ per- 
sonal opinions certain conclusions seem 
obvious: 

1. That the State University of Iowa 
established, chronologically, the first part- 
(1873) the pro- 
fessional training of  secondary-school 
teachers; that this chair was inseparably 
linked with other chairs from the beginning 
until 1888, the last ten vears being sub- 
ordinate to the chair of mental and moral 
science; that from 1888 to 1890 the chair 
was vacant and the work of the department 
was carried on by the departments of phi- 
losophy and political science; that the 
curriculum was of college grade, though 
meager and without well-defined objectives, 
and finally, that the influence of the chair 


time chair devoted to 
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on other colleges and universities was ap- 
parently not very great. 

2. That the University of Michigan es- 
tablished a chair for the professional train- 
ing of teachers in 1879; that this chair was 
independent of all other collegiate depart- 
ments; that the professors in charge de- 
voted themselves exclusively to the work 
of this chair; that the chair had from its 
inception clear-cut, well-defined objectives ; 
that the chair has been continuous from its 
foundation; that the curriculum was spe- 
cific, comprehensive and of college level, 
and finally, that the influence of the chair 
on other colleges and universities was very 
creat, a number of them substantially copy- 
ing its organization and curriculum. 

3. That the weight of opinion gives the 
University of Michigan credit for establish- 
ing the first real chair for the professional 
training of secondary teachers. 

As a result of all these considerations, I 
am persuaded that the following definitions 
represent the true situation : 

(a) The University of Iowa established, 
1873, the first part-time chair in any 
American college or university devoted to 
the professional training of secondary- 
school teachers. 

(b) The University of Michigan estab- 
lished, 1879, the first permanent chair in 
any American college or university devoted 
exclusively to the professional training of 
secondary-school teachers. 


FOUR TESTS FOR A CURRICULUM 


By HAROLD S. TUTTLE 


THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


Amon@ the tragedies which history re- 
cords one of the least excusable was the 
Children’s Crusade. The reported objec- 


*4 Leigh G. Hubbell, ‘‘ Development of University 
Departments of Education,’’ p. 348. 

25G, W. A. Luckey, ‘‘ Professional Training of 
Teachers,’’ pp. 114 ff. 


tive of this crusade was clearly stated, 
but the objective was not reached by the 
children. 

Two basic questions must be faced be- 
fore a program of any sort in any field is 
significant: What is its objective? What 


evidence is there that it will attain this 
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objective? When the first question is 
not thoughtfully answered, chaos ensues. 
When the second question is slighted, in- 
efficiency results. 

Evaluation of a program of higher edu- 
cation requires that both of these questions 
be squarely faced: What are the objectives 
What evidences indicate 


ob- 


of this program? 
that the 
jectives ? 

Some there are who see a parallel be- 
the present-day college and _ the 
Children’s Honest studies of 
typical groups of college alumni and the 


program will attain these 


tween 
Crusade. 


social order, which they are looked upon 
to guide, have led some to believe that 
the destination of ecollege-guided youth is 
far indeed from ‘‘the Holy Land’’ for 
which they set out. 

Any group of thoughtful citizens with- 
out pet causes for special pleading will 
quite certainly agree upon four highly im- 
portant objectives for education in a demo- 
eratie society. If the wording of the ques- 
tion is kept free from traditional phrase- 
ology, the hope for a vital answer will be 
What of the immature 
individual must be met before his adjust- 


increased. need 
ment to the social order can be made ideal? 
The answers will quite certainly include at 
least the following: 

(1) Immature youth need to be molded 
into cooperative, serviceable and intelligent 
members of a democratic social order. 
They need worthy eivie motives and high 
civic intelligence. They need a deeply im- 
planted concern for the well-being of their 
fellow men and intelligence in preserving 
and improving the social order in which 
they live. If this objective is to be reached, 
educational agencies must find means of 
cultivating civie interest as well as civic 
intelligence. 

(2) The individual needs to be prepared 
for happy, intelligent home and family life. 
The chief argument for this objective is 
not to be found in statisties of divoree. The 
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wholesomeness of the social order will not 
be assured merely by a system which keeps 
families together. The family life must be 
rich and satisfying. The home must be an 
institution which makes life significant for 
all its members—husband and wife, sons 
and daughters, brothers and sisters. 

Like the first objective, this requires the 
building up of interests and motives and 
also provision for intelligent adjustment. 
The outcomes must be both emotional and 
intellectual. No amount of information 
alone will bring this objective to realiza- 
tion. The training of attitudes is basic. 

(3) The individual needs to be equipped 
to select his vocation intelligently; he also 
needs to be trained for efficiency in that 
vocation. No individual can fulfill ade- 
quately his obligation to society unless he 
is prepared to contribute his share of thie 
work necessary to provide the needs of that 
social order. No individual ean be a happy 
member of society unless his work is itself 
satisfying. Where standards of living are 
high and demand a considerable amount 
of work, every member of society is under 
obligation to perform his share of that 
work. Vocational efficiency is an indis- 
pensable objective of any educational pro- 
gram. 

But this objective will not be reached 
merely by training individuals to be skill- 
ful in some vocation. The purpose of voca- 
tion is to enrich society. Only when voca- 
tional choice and training lead to social 
enrichment has this objective been reached. 

(4) Underlying all objectives of educa- 
tion is the need to give each individual a 
sense of mutual fellowship in society. 
There can be no wholesome social order in 
a society whose members do not feel them- 
selves a part of the total—who do not have 
a sense of dignity and worth in their mutual 
contributions to the total. The good so- 
ciety is made up of persons to whom life 
is good. The inner feelings of success and 
happiness are ultimate, if there are any 
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‘mates at all. Mental health of all indi- 
s is an objective of education than 
there is none more important or fun- 
ntal. No one ean question that men- 
health depends more upon training of 
tudes than upon knowledge and logie. 
s not enough that these four objee- 
should be kept in mind. They must 
be kept in balance. Training for 
lesome and happy domestie life should 
rowd out training for wise vocational 
tion and high voeational efficiency. 

Nor should voeational training crowd out 
aration for civic efficiency. 

None of these should be carried on at the 
ense of mental health. Indeed, if the 
ands for mental health could be ade- 

ately met, no further guarantee of bal- 
among all other objectives would be 

needed. 
sive to many that its requirements in 
ther fields are not given adequate thought 
are dismissed as impracticable. It is 
refore necessary to keep in mind the 
eed for balance between civic, domestic 


Unfortunately, this goal seems so 


ind voeational training. 


ATTITUDES ARE BASIC 

llaving stated the four objectives upon 
which agreement is all but universal, the 
ext step is to examine the present program 
and note the direetions in which changes 
needed. The urgent need of 

ange may be more clearly seen by begin- 
ning at the end. 

inal examinations that determine know]l- 
edge of facets or ability to reason logically 
can not by any possibility prove the effec- 
education. The intellectual 
element is always the servant of motive. 
nowledge is essentially a means-to-end. 

l. Civie intelligence gives no guarantee 
whatever of civie purpose. 
'o run through the catalogue of notorious 
exploiters of their fellow men, whether in 
crime or polities or illegitimate manipula- 


’ 


nm of big business, to realize that civie 


ire most 


tiveness of 


One needs but 
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intelligence has been exceptionally high in 
virtually every instance. 

That is not saying that education caused 
erime. There is a vast difference between 
the creation of antisocial motives and the 
failure to cultivate highly social motives. 
The edueational program may be innocent 
of all attitude training. 
fact is that social intelligence does not 
assure social coneern. Attitudes must be 
cultivated in addition to training for social 


The important 


efficiency. 

The second as well as the first question 
asked at the beginning requires reply for 
each objective accepted. What provisions 
are now made for higher education to create 
And the first 
surely irrefutable, is that the knowledge 
and logie which ean be tested in final ex- 


social concern ? answer, 


aminations do not make such provisions. 

But do the courses themselves make ade- 
quate provision? Here the answer must be 
spelled chiefly by the name of the teacher. 
If a teacher holds as his objective the crea- 
tion of high social motives and has the fine 
art of achieving that purpose, the course 
may to a considerable degree reach the 
objective sought. But the curriculum pre- 
seribed does not assure wholesome changes 
of attitude. 

Again, this is not saying that information 
is not essential. Rather it is asserting that 
information is useless without social pur- 
pose. Edueation, therefore, must find some 
assured means of cultivating social purpose 
before its objective has been realized. 

2. There is little to say about examina- 
tions or courses looking toward wholesome 
domestie life. Until the colleges recognize 
—as they do not to-day—that no education 
deserves to be called liberal which does not 
make provision for this basic need in human 
society, silence alone is fitting. 

3. The need for vocational education is 
becoming increasingly apparent. If jeal- 
ousy of encroachment upon each favorite 
department could give way to an honest 
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effort to balance objectives, progress in 
vocational education would be rapid. The 
many experiments now under way give 
promise for the future, but little cheer for 
the present college generation. 

4. When mental health, that is, happy 
adjustment to all the elements in one’s 
environment, is seen as the ultimate goal of 
education and all the systematic collections 
of knowledge as means to its realization, 
then—and only then—will basie changes in 
emphasis and organization of the curricu- 
lum be effected. 

The vitalized college will be realized only 
as soon and as fully as its curriculum mak- 
ers clearly determine the outcomes which 
they seek and logically discover the kind 
of experiences by which these outcomes may 
be realized. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE 

Because the college is an institution with 
century-old will of 
necessity come by way of experiment. The 
most violent reformer must not hope or ask 
that the faculties ‘‘shatter this sorry scheme 
of things entire and then remold it nearer 
to the heart’s desire.’’ Each step must be 
tested. 

Beginnings have been made with genuine 
promise. Several years ago the American 
Association of University Women reported 
more than a hundred experiments among 
the colleges throughout the country. Many 
of these were fragmentary, reflecting little 
change in the general policies of the col- 
But the number indicated a spirit 
of progress. 

Other reports demonstrate that in a few 
cases the policy of the entire college has 
been unified around some principle of re- 
form. At Antioch, nearly two decades ago, 
Morgan began his program of serious work 
in which actual employment alternated with 
study on the campus. Unified curricula 
breaking down the old traditional subject 
barriers have been attempted at Reed, Wis- 


traditions, changes 


leges. 
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consin and Stevens. Swarthmore, Rollins 
and Black Mountain have given speeia| 
emphasis to pupil initiative. Sarah Law. 
rence and Bennington have broken fro 
the formal lecture and added considera)|e 
vuided extracampus experience 
with serious problems. 

Minnesota, in its General College, has 
carried several of these reforms to perhaps 
the greatest extremes of any single experi- 
ment. Subjects have been broken down and 
actual life problems have been set wp, 
around which investigation is organized. 

Many of these experiments have been 
keyed to the question, ‘‘How shall the 
euided experiences of the student be made 
to function in the objectives set up?” 
While none of these enterprises claims to 
have gone beyond the experimental stave, 
one thing at least has been proved. It is 
possible to carry on a program of higher 
education without following traditional as- 
signments, recitations and examinations. 

While criticisms have been directed 
against these various plans, few critics chal- 
lenge either the four objectives set fortli 
above or the effectiveness of these experi- 
mental methods in realizing those objec- 
tives. Until refutation comes in that form, 
it must expect to find little sympathy on 
the part of those concerned with adequate 
education for the rising generation and 
preparation for a better social order. 


dealing 


First Steps 


What first steps can be taken in a college 
not committed as a whole to a functional 
program of education? At least four ap- 
pear appropriate and wholly within the 
range of practicability : 

(1) Offer a program of guidance and 
orientation to freshmen. On no account 
should this course fall into the weaknesses 
which it seeks to remedy. It should by no 
means be a lecture course. It should not 
be a course in reading and recitation a)ou! 
methods of study in college. 
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Whatever else it attempts, it should do at 
logst these two things: (a) offer laboratory 
training in different types of study—drill 
‘ny sound methods of reading and note-tak- 
ing. laboratory methods and use of the 
library, organization of data and review; 

|) provide for discovering students’ prob- 
lens of every sort, allowing anonymous 
questions by those who do not care to iden- 
tify themselves. These questions should be 
summarized and classified in order to dis- 
cover as fully as possible the widest range 
of freshman needs. The guidance program 
in college has not yet given anything like 
adequate information as to what a freshman 
really needs to know and to be able to do 
in order to be well adjusted to college life. 

This freshman guidance course should 
carry regular credit for two reasons. From 
the student’s point of view, it should not 
entail any additional burden. The fresh- 
man should feel that he is doing the work 
in this course and utilizing the necessary 
time without competition with tasks in 
which his eredits and grades are at stake. 
From the point of view of the administra- 
tion, the eredit in this course should count 
toward the total requirements for gradua- 
tion beeause this will keep the budget in 
balance. The time assignment of the in- 
structor should apply in full proportion to 
the cost of the students’ training and thus 
not add to the total budget. 

(2) Groups of students should be organ- 
ized for experiment in the off-campus appli- 
cation of their training. In order to avoid 
budget inerease, groups of average class size 
should be formed for these projects. They 
should be frankly announced as experi- 
ments, and no students should be required 
to enroll in them. 

Communities made up chiefly of non- 
college-trained persons should be selected in 
order to give the amateur leader confidence. 
Types of work which college-trained people 
are expected to do should be undertaken. 

One group might provide, let us say, a 
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series of musical entertainments and a pro- 
gram of music appreciation. Another 
might provide various literary programs 
and attempt to cultivate higher literary 
appreciation. Another group might carry 
on panel discussions on various topies of 
current interest. 

These concrete suggestions can be easily 
In no ease should the work be 
These 


multiplied. 
a crude imitation of college lectures. 
enterprises are to be efforts to enrich com- 
They should seek to provide 
interests and efficiencies in 


munity life. 
the attitudes, 
the four fields named above, which good 
citizenship demands. By all means they 
should avoid the weaknesses in the tradi- 
tional college course. 

Where national groups are within range 
of easy transportation, these activities may 
well be carried on in the language of the 
groups. 

For such enterprises preparation must be 
made; and it may properly be checked by 
the instruetor of the group. Examinations 
of the traditional college type will cer- 
tainly not serve to prove such preparation. 
For such enterprises, fortunately, motiva- 
tion is adequate. If fragmentary experi- 
ences offer any guidance, the motivation 
will assure much more thorough prepara- 
tion than grades and credits can ever in- 
duce. The task of instructors for these 
experimental groups is to provide the actual 
experiences which will equip these students 
with desirable attitudes and high efficiency. 

(3) To some extent the same program as 
that just suggested for communities adja- 
cent to the campus may be carried on within 
the college itself. In so far as extracurricu- 
lar activities can be made to function as 
normal life-experiences rather than as 
places in which to win formal honors, or 
forums in which to express prejudices, they 
become identical with the conditions just 
described. 

Experimental units of this sort can be 
readily set up without competition with 
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present activities. Many students prefer 
to conduct their enterprises with maximum 
independence, stressing freedom of. self- 
expression rather than educational experi- 
But think in 
terms of the four objectives named above 
are certain to prefer that such primarily 
educational experiments be undertaken. 

Indeed, it might be simpler to begin these 
functional projects within the college and to 
send them to appropriate communities as 
soon as the college functions have proved 
the feasibility of such a plan. Credit evalu- 
ation for such undertakings will be no more 
difficult than in the field of literature or 
music appreciation. 

(4) Most simple and feasible, though 
temporary, is the plan of differentiating 
basic courses. When a genuinely functional 
curriculum has been achieved, as in the 
General College at the University of Min- 
nesota, differentiated basic courses will be 
seen as stepping-stones already passed. 
Elaboration of such a plan will require time 
and patience and long reports with much 


ence. those students who 


revision. 

For the moment, and in brief, the plan 
of differentiated courses may be typified by 
analyzing the field of science and mathe- 
matics. Study the needs of the journalist, 
the musician, the sales manager, the social 
worker, the attorney. Ask how mathe- 
maties and science function in realizing the 
four objectives for each of these classes of 
men. It must be obvious that the kind of 
training needed in science is not the same 
for any of these groups as for the engineer 
and technician. 

Altogether different in attitude is this 
analysis from the negative implication of 
the dramatic ‘‘What need has the musi- 
cian for mathematics and seience?’’ Asa 
member of human society every cultured 
man needs an understanding of scientific 
method and a knowledge of the major scien- 
tific achievements. He needs also to under- 
stand the basie principles of mathematics. 
He is not wholly cultured who ean think 
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only in terms of concrete arithmetical prov. 
esses. But the journalist does not need the 
same rigorous training in mathematics tha} 
the engineer will need for his preparation. 
The sales manager does not need the same 
thorough and vigorous treatment of the 
sciences as is needed by the physician. 

Indeed, college authorities throuvhout 
the country implicitly acknowledge this 
truth in requiring only one course jn 
science. Obviously, if biology is elected and 
if physies and chemistry are omitted, the 
implication is that physies and chemistry 
as such are not essential to the kind of edu- 
cation that the college demands. The stu- 
dent who elects physics and chemistry 
instead of biology is missing that so-called 
‘‘necessary training’? which the biology 
student receives. Since each field may be 
omitted by any individual student, it is 
clear that the college does not believe the 
mastery of that specifie subject matter is 
essential to a liberal education. 

The transfer theory has no longer any 
scientific legs to stand on; so that—surely 
for the scientist!—there is no defense for 
training in scientific method with the hope 
of its transfer to all thinking. If the goal 
be reduced to mere training in scientific 
method, then the goal is altogether inade- 
quate. 

What every cultured man requires to 
make life adequate is a range of stimulating 
interests in many realms of science, toetler 
with such knowledge of the facts and such 
training in the methods of science as will 
make that field a constant source of pleas- 
ure and enrichment. 

The inference is obvious. What the 
educated man needs is cultivation of lis 
tastes and interests until the whole range 
of scientific inquiry becomes for him a 
highly motivated field of study. As that 
is done, there will no longer be need to 
require a study of facts or methods. ‘Thiese 
will be motivated in the very training of 
his interests and tastes. 

Those students who look forward not to 
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mathematical or technical field but 
rather to some artistic field in which no 
nrecise use of mathematics and science is 
‘ quired ought to be provided with courses 
» scienee intended primarily to cultivate 

eir interests. Only those who fail to dis- 
tineuish between intellectual mastery and 

otional taste can fail to see the difference 
between a cultural course in science and a 
factual pretechnical course. 

The logie is the same for mathematics; 
and the needed differentiation not difficult 
to discover. 

The next step in curricular improvement 
is to examine each of the four objectives 
and provide one course in science and 
mathematies for those whose chief need is 
the cultivation of interest and the opening 
up of a field of continuous exploration 


t 
nud enjoyment, and a second course for 
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those whose further training requires a 
thorough background in mathematics and 
science. 

These courses should not be condueted by 
Two types of mind 
Let 


the degree, bachelor of science, be based 


the same instructor. 
are needed for these distinet functions. 


upon the rigorous, precise and thorough 
study of mathematics and the sciences; but 
let the arts majors elect in each particular 
field the type of course they wish. 

In each field a similar analysis of needs 
for various phases of adult life will readily 
indicate a practical plan for course differen- 
tiation. 

Ideally, curriculum and method should be 
modified and revised together. The best of 
either one may fail alone, but the best of 
either one will stimulate improvement in 
the other. 


EVENTS 


THE SCOPE OF THE NAM TEXT-BOOK 
CONTROVERSY WIDENS 

THE present controversy over “subversive” 
text-books from its inception may be reviewed 

| SCHOOL AND Society, December 21, January 
18 and February 8. 

Ralph West Robey, having completed the 
project of abstracting text-books for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, declares 
that a “substantial portion” of them are suspect 
as critical of our form of government and con- 
temptuous of the system of private enterprise. 
Dr. Robey and his three assistants examined 600 
‘ext-books on economies, sociology, civies, his- 
tory and geography, among them two in the field 
of social seience by Harold Rugg, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The NAM had asked for a “purely objec- 
tive survey,” saying that the abstracts would 
constitute a “valuable source of reference.” 

But Lucian Lamm and Samuel Steinberg, eo- 
authors of “Our Changing Government,” resent 
the exeerpting of a few passages from a 500- 


page book and using them apart from the context 








They 


said their purpose had been to draw a “picture 


as an epitomization of the whole book. 


of the development of American democracy” 
that would reveal to high-school students the 
weak points as wel] as the excellences in that 
development, believing that a blind allegiance to 
Rather they had 
tried to engender in American youth “a reasoned 
respect and affection for American institutions.” 

In addition to this individual counterecharge 
against the Robey report, the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 


any system will lead to deeay. 


has appointed a committee of ten social scientists 
to “combat the censorship threat inherent in the 
text-book investigation.” Wesley C. Mitchell, 
professor of economies, Columbia University, 
will head this “board of experts.” The other 
nine are: Arthur G. Coons, professor of eco- 
nomies, Claremont (Calif.) Colleges; Leo Ger- 
shoy, department of social science, Sarah Law- 
rence College (Bronxville, N. Y.); Harold M. 
Groves, professor of economics, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert S. Lynd, professor of soei- 
ology, Columbia University; Robert M. Mae- 
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Iver, Lieber professor of political philosophy 
and sociology, Columbia University; Arthur W. 
MacMahon, professor of public administration, 
Columbia University; Ernest Minor Patterson, 
professor of economies, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Carl 8S. Shoup, asso- 
ciate profesor of economics, Columbia Univer- 
Wittke, professor of history 
(Ohio) Ned H. 
Dearborn, dean, division of general education, 
New York University, national chairman of the 
ACDIF, said that each member of the committee 


sity, and Carl F. 


and dean, Oberlin College. 


of ten would be 


asked to examine one of the text-books involved, 
test the accuracy of the NAM abstract and then 
prepare a brief statement—as factual as possible— 
analyzing the general character of the book and 
the defensibility of the point of view expressed... . 

We do not question the right of laymen to keep 
informed about the work of the schools or their 
right to express opinions or suggest changes. On 
the other hand, our experience with text-book cen- 
sorship efforts during the past year makes us appre- 
hensive of the use which may be made of the NAM 
The 


NAM is a powerful organization and its members 


abstracts by individuals and organizations. 


have great local influence. Misuse of these ab- 
stracts, in our judgment, will seriously endanger 
education in this 


the democratie tradition of 


country. 


Dr. Dearborn said that the work of the ex- 
perts would be printed and made available to 
individuals or organizations “interested in pro- 


teeting educational freedom” and added: 


There are unfortunately people who believe that 
the process of education is one of indoctrinating 
students rather than of helping them to form sound 
We assert on the contrary 
cher- 

less 


judgments of their own. 
that liberties . . . must be 
ished in than in 


our traditional 


times of crisis even more 


troubled times. 


At the seventy-first annual convention of the 
Ameriean Association of School Administrators, 
meeting in Atlantie City, a round-table dis- 
cussion on “subversive” text-books was held in 
which the participants were: Lyman Bryson, 
professor of edueation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, chairman; Hobart M. Corn- 
ing, superintendent of schools, Omaha (Nebr.) ; 
Howard E. Wilson, assistant professor of edu- 
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vation, Harvard University; O. K. Armstrong, 
writer and lecturer, and Merwin K. Hart, presi- 
dent of the New York State Economie Council. 
Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Hart took the stand 
that there has been a growth in text-book mate- 
rial that is “subversive.” Dr. Corning and Pro- 
fessor Wilson, on the other hand, viewed the 
charges as much ado about little or nothing 
and asked their opponents for documentary eyi- 
dence. Mr. said the 
started about 1932 or 1933 and was a “definite 


Armstrong movement 
effort” by some writers of text-books “to depre- 
cate our American ideals and institutions,” and 
Mr. Hart declared that the tainted text-books 
tended “to play down the accomplishments of 
America and praise the accomplishments of 
Russia.” 

The next day, February 23, a conference of 
the School Book Publishers Association made 
this statement: 


It is the consensus of this group that the charges 
made ... can not be substantiated by truth, that 
we believe there are very few if any of the texts 
used in the schools . . . written to break down the 


American plan of life. 


A committee, representing Houghton- Mifflin, 
Harper Brothers, Hareourt Brace, Rand Me- 
Nally and Lippincott, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the charges. Mr. Corning said it was 
his opinion that the original program of the 
NAM was “on a high plane,” but that “some- 
thing had slipped.” 

As the controversy waxes warmer among the 
delegates to the AASA convention, the officers 
of the NEA worked to complete the organiza- 
tion of the National Commission on the Pro- 
tection of Democracy through Education, and 
they have declared through the president, Don- 
ald Dushane, that a part of its function would 
be “to investigate attacks and misunderstandings 
and prevent attacks due to misunderstanding 
on the schools by explaining the purposes and 
programs of public education.” Dr. Dushane’s 
statement came as the result of a petition signed 
by George S. Counts, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and other educators 
“proposing that the NEA make an objective 
study of charges, and of the individuals and the 
organizations that make them, for the guidance 
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citizens and edueators.” The petition took 

note of the counter charges against the NAM 
that it was “seeking its own type of totalitarian 
control under its own special brand of Amer- 
‘icanism” and of complaints against the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis that it was “fostering 
eynicism” and against the Dies Committee that 
it was “ignoring an investigation of propagand- 
sts who are seeking to divide the American 
people by stirring up religious and racial intol- 
erance,” and the signers declared that this was 
“no time for our people to be torn by bitter- 
ness and dissention.” 

Another statement, sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, to the effect that 
unfounded criticisms of text-books and teachers 
had “unfortunate results,” bringing “diseredit 
upon the whole school system,” pointed out that, 
to be fair and unbiased, an investigation of 
questions under debate should not be undertaken 
“without the cooperation and advice of school 
administrators and classroom teachers.” 

Following these developments, the NAM, be- 
set by newspapers, educators and others to learn 
whether its the text-book situation 
coincided with Dr. Robey’s, issued a six-page 
statement diselaiming any responsibility for Dr. 
Robey’s remarks. 


views on 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION OF THE 
NCTE 

THE National Council of Teachers of English, 
met in Chieago November 21-23, an- 
nounced as a coming event in the October 19 
number of ScHooL AND Society, reports an 
attendance 40 per cent. larger than at any other 
NCTE eonvention and a program so varied and 
significant that every person present, “accord- 
ing to his temperament,” could find help for his 
pedagogical journey along the via Anglica. 

At the close of the convention, as reported in 
the English Journal for February, the council 
passed resolutions of appreciation to (1) groups 
in the Chieago area for their “work and gracious 
hospitality”; (2) the retiring president, E. A. 
Cross, and other officers of the council for the 
“excellence of the programs” and for the “truly 
demoeratie spirit” in which they all worked to- 
gether and (3) the committee chairmen, section 
leaders and their committees for “their reaffir- 


whieh 
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mation of basic aims and problems of teachers 
of English through the year and in the present 
meeting.” A specific analysis of the work of 
these committees puts emphasis upon “a series 
needs, related,” 


of imperative significantly 


among them, the need for 


arousing our pupils and citizens to-day to the 
demand for straight thinking and for markedly 
increased competence in the fourfold art of eom- 
munication, in speaking, writing, listening and 
reading ; 

keeping faith with our ideal of a developing 
culture based on the contributions of centuries of 
human effort, recorded in the world’s great 
literature; 

insisting that we hold fast to fundamental con 
cepts of the part which language and language 
skills play at all times in human survival and ad 
vaneement ... 

insisting, further, that ... it is a major funetion 
of the teacher of English so to guide pupils in 
their literary experiences that the democratic spirit 
may not perish; 

stressing in this connection the need for all 
pupils to receive training in the method of intelli- 
vent free discussion... 

urging that specific training in the use of news- 
papers, magazines, radio seripts and other con- 
temporary materials for creating publie opinion be 
included in the reading program. 


The following officers for 1941 were elected: 
president, Robert C.. Pooley, University of Wis- 
De Boer, 
Chieago Teachers College; second vice-presi- 
dent, Jeannette E. Maltby, North Central High 
School, Spokane (Wash.); secretary-treasurer, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College. 

The 1941 held during 
Thanksgiving week in Atlanta. 


consin; first vice-president, John J. 


convention will be 


TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS IN 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

A PROGRAM of varied and unusual character 
is scheduled for the summer session at Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.), according to advance 
notice received by ScHOoL AND Society. 

Three distinguished Frenchmen—Darius Mil- 
haud, Fernand Leger and André Maurois—who 
are to join the college faculty, will add to the 
general interest in the summer courses. M. Mil- 
haud in the musie department will have as as- 
sistant teachers and entertainers the American 














composer, Charles Jones, Abby Whiteside, pian- 
ist, and members of the Budapest String Quar- 
tet. In the art department, M. Leger will teach 
painting, and Alfred Neumeyer, director of the 
Mills Art Gallery, will give lectures on “French 
Art in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.” 

André Maurois will be the guest speaker at 
La Maison Francaise and will also be on the ten- 
day program of the Institute of International 
Relations, holding its sessions before the regular 
summer session at Mills College opens, in addi- 
tion to giving lectures in English from time to 
time during the summer. 

Owen Lattimore, editor of Pacific Affairs and 
director of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations, the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Samuel Guy Inman, professor of 
international relations, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be in charge of “Pacifie and South 
American Workshop” groups. The workshop 
feature of the summer program will be under 
the joint sponsorship of the college, the Insti- 
tute of International Relations and the Institute 
of Pacifie Relations. 

John Mason Brown, dramatie eritie and au- 
thor, and Harry Overstreet, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, City College (New York), will 
lead a group devoted to the study of adult-edu- 
cation problems. 

The home-economies department will put on 
a program of diseussions dealing with nutrition 
and home management led by Susan F. West, 
of Milwaukee-Downer College; and another pro- 
gram on child development is in the hands of 
Lovisa Wagoner, professor of child develop- 
ment, Mills College, which, in addition to its own 
importance, will have the advantage of a back- 
ground furnished by the 1941 national econven- 
tion of the Association for Childhood Edueation. 

This is the first summer meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Edueation. The president 
of the California Bay section of the association, 
Mrs. Esther Lipp, of Berkeley, who is also gen- 
eral chairman of the convention, has announced 
that the convention will be held in Oakland, July 
8-12, a time when it is hoped that delegates will 
be able to combine attendance upon the sessions 
of the convention and courses at one of the Oak- 
land colleges or universities. The theme sug- 
gested for the convention is “Implications of 
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To-day’s Crucial Problems for Teachers of (})))- 
dren.” 

The Mills College summer courses will Open 
June 21; the regular session begins June 29 and 
closes August 8. 


A NEW VENTURE OF CBS AND JUNIOR 
PROGRAMS, INC. 

THE founder-director of Junior Programs, 
Ine. (a deseription of which appeared in the 
September 30, 1939, number of ScHooL xp 
Society), Dorothy L. MeFadden, started her 
movement “to bring young audiences throughout 
the country the finest in professional entertain- 
ment” in the faith that children naturally have 
good taste and are appreciative of the best in 
drama and musie. The cooperation of many 
schools in using the programs for their enter- 
tainments and the “prepared materials” for 
classroom instruction before and after the enter- 
tainment seems to have justified her faith. The 
materials include reading lists, stories of the 
productions, phonographie records and other 
elements that will help children of different ages 
to understand what they see and hear. 
Now, under the auspices of Junior Programs, 
Ine., a South American play, in the furtherance 
of “Good Neighbor” education, will be presented 
to the children of the United States. The play, 
“The Emperor’s Treasure Chest,” written by 
Cecile Hulse Matschat, will have as accompany 
ing material a unit of study, “Brazil—the Land 
of Opportunity,” which will inelude a brief his- 
tory of the country, its physical characteristics, 
its natural wealth, its social customs and culture 
and material for discussion of many aspects ot 
Brazilian life in comparison with our own. 
Three years ago Junior Programs, Ine., and 
CBS’s Ameriean School of the Air collaborated 
in giving to classroom audiences a series 0! 
broadeasts, “Legends of the Western Worl,” 
which had as its inspiration the folklore of 
South America. Junior Programs furnished tlie 
seripts, and the American School of the Air 
broadeast the series. “The Emperor’s Treasure 
Chest” is now to be in the radio series, “Tales 
from Far and Near,” having its premiere March 
13. CBS and Junior Programs, Ine., thus may 
have a large share in giving to President Roose- 
velt’s “good-neighbor policy” its most impor- 
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supporters, the on-coming generation 0 


Of equal interest with “The Emperor’s Trea- 
Chest” in Mrs. MeFadden’s Junior Pro- 
repertoire are the ballets, “Robin Hood” 
‘Adventures of Puek,” based on “A Mid- 
ey Night’s Dream,” and the units of study 
ccompany them. The materials on “Robin 
comprise “feudal times in England— 
., songs and poems about the lords of the 
rs, serfs, wandering minstrels, archery and 
bling and aneient Yuletide customs”; those 
“Adventures of Puck,” Shakespeare’s life 
, the Shakespearean theater and the 
and works of Mendelssohn, who wrote the 

re for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
fhe “units” are prepared by twenty-eight 
\merican edueators, led by Hugh B. Wood, 
eetor of the eurriculum laboratory, Univer- 
y of Oregon, who form the Educational Gui- 

nce Committee of Junior Programs, Ine. 


times 


TEACHERS—THEIR SALARIES AND 
PENSIONS 
\\11eN the question of teachers’ salaries is 
ler discussion, a multitude of contributing— 
dedueting—items come into the picture. For 
example, the operation of a public-school plant 
cities of 100,000 population requires an 
mint second only to the amount required for 
truction, and available funds ean not be allo- 
‘ed to teachers’ salaries without reference to 
and many other activities, from building 
eeds to janitor service. A uniform basis for 
ry increases, as recently announced for the 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute) 
ucludes teaching skill; growth in scholarship, 
eilectiveness and reputation; service outside of 
the classroom; general attitude, and length of 
viee, 
but, however worthy of advancement a teacher 
lay be, tangible recognition of the fact must de- 
end upon available resourees. The amount of 
udowment, taxes and individual philanthropies 
demand stern serutiny, especially now when 
s of interest have dropped and when ealls 
the support of national and international 
causes have greatly inereased the responsibilities 
‘those who have means in excess of personal 
eds. Taxes, always unpopular and difficult 
legislators to handle, are the most righteous 
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souree of funds for education, in the judgment 
of competent students of the problem, but a 
suggestion to secure “a more equitable assess- 
ment of property,” or other means of increasing 
school funds, is likely to meet with disfavor. 
The recent action of the Arkansas legislature is 
a case in point. <A resolution that would have 
put into the hands of county tax assessors, ap- 
pointed by the state civil service commission, the 
duty of increasing “the efficiency and equity of 
our property tax 
changed to what a member of the governor’s 


structure” was eventually 
advisory committee called “something vague and 
indefinite which has been resoluted time after 
time without effect.” 

School administrators, however, have no alter- 
native but to keep presenting the importance of 
states and to the 


edueation to the individual 


nation at large. Guy Stanton Ford, president 
of the University of Minnesota, from whose 
College of Education most of the high-school 
teachers of the state are drawn, is asking for 
larger appropriations, saying that “publie edu- 
cation is our first line of defense.” 

In North Carolina, the general assembly has 
provided a $350,000 inerease in “instructional 
service funds” and the State School Commission 
and the State Board of Education have raised 
the schedule of salaries for teachers holding 
A-grade certificates. 

The University of ‘Illinois is asking for the 
years 1941-43 over a million dollars more than 
for 1939-41. A part of this sum, it is an- 
nouneed, will be used for inereasing the salaries 
of distinguished men on the faculty who are 
eligible to better paying positions in industry 
or in other universities. 

Two women teachers now serving in the Texas 
legislature may be depended upon to exert their 
influence in behalf of the teacher-retirement bill. 
One of them, Rae Files, declares that the funds 
deducted from teachers’ salaries are “piling up 
and being put into long-term investments—with 
no assurance that the state will ever match the 
funds.” The 
failed to pass bills to finance teachers’ retire 


outgoing legislature, however, 
ment. 

A. D. Catlin, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the City Teacher’s Association 
(Wichita, Kans.), complains that, although the 
legislature of 1939 passed a law empowering 
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the Wichita board of education “to grant re- 
tirement pay to teachers at the discretion of the 
board,” the board has retired six teachers who 
had reached the age of seventy, the compulsory 
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age limit, but has failed to grant retirement pay 
“At the discretion of the board” is an elastic 
Teachers have often had their salaries 
cut to avoid a deficit at the close of the year, 


phrase. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

KXPREM ZIMBALIST, who has been head of the 
violin department, Curtis Institute of Musie 
(Philadelphia) since 1928, has been appointed 
director of the institute, to sueceed Randall 
Thompson, whose resignation will become effee- 


tive in May. 


AbprauAaM A, NEUMAN, author, teacher and 
rabbi of Mikveh Israel Synagogue, who has been 
teaching at Dropsie College (Philadelphia) sinee 
1913, has succeeded the late Cyrus Adler as 
president of the college. Dr. Neuman is the see- 
ond president of the institution that is world- 
famous for its library and manuseripts and 
serves as a Mecea for graduate students of all 


Bible 


study, Jewish history, Semitie languages and 


races and ereeds who are interested in 


igyptology. 


RaymMonp S. WILLIS, assistant professor of 
Spanish, has become dean of the college, Prince- 
ton University. He succeeds Caleb F. Gates, Jr., 
whose eall to the vice-chancellorship, University 
of Denver, was reported in ScHoot AnD So- 
ciety, October 12, 1940. 


Pepro T. Orata, of the division of research 
and statisties, U. S. Office of Education, has 
been appointed technical assistant in charge of 
research, National Council of Education for the 
Philippines. The council was recently estab- 
lished to act in an advisory capacity to the Pres- 
ident of the Philippines and as a board of econ- 
sultants for the Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion on procedures and administration. 


Awnpré Mavrois, of the French Academy, will 
be visiting professor of French literature at the 
University of Buffalo for a part of the current 
semester. His lectures will be delivered in both 
French and English. 


Harotp K. ScHILuinc, former dean, Unioy 
College (Lincoln, Nebr.), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of physics, Pennsylvania State 


College. 


Herbert KE. Hawkes, dean, Columbia (o| 
lege, Columbia University, has become a mem)er 
of the board of trustees of Hood College, Fred 
erick, Md. 

CuarLES E. Rusu, head of the Cleveland 
Public Library, has accepted the librarianship 
of the University of North Carolina. He will be 
in charge of one of the largest libraries in the 
South—386,000 volumes. Mr. Rush 
Carl M. White, who has gone to a similar post at 


succeeds 


the University of Illinois. 


W. E. Scorr has been reelected superinten- 
dent of schools, Fairbury, Nebr. 


Karu H. Hanson has been reappointed super- 
intendent of schools, Rock Island (Ill.), for a 
three-year term. 


FREDERICK J. SICKLES, superintendent of 
schools, New Brunswick (N. J.), for eighteen 
years, has been reelected. 


Rue E. Hau, superintendent of schools, 
Bradley (Ill.), has been elected to the super- 
intendeney of Kankakee County, to succeed the 
late Gilbert A. Willis. Mr. Hall will continue 
to serve the Bradley schools until his successor 
is appointed. 

JEROME J. WHEELER has been reappointed 
superintendent of schools, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


S. H. Bair, superintendent of schools, Hat- 
tiesburg (Miss.), has been reelected for another 
year, beginning in September, 1941. 


H. O. Now has been reelected superintendent 
of the centralized school of Jackson Township, 
Amsden, Ohio. 
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MarcH 1, 


Wa .iace C. Mass, superintendent of schools, 
Lassen County (Calif.), has resigned to become 
coeretary-treasurer of the Lassen Production 
Credit Association and the National Farm Loan 


Association. 


G. Y. Kinney, who has been superintendent 
schools, Red Wing (Minn.), for eighteen 
vears, has tendered his resignation, effective 


August 1, 1941. 


(. Werpman Grorr has resigned his post at 
Lingnan University, China, after twenty-five 
years of service. Professor Groff has been the 
representative of Pennsylvania State College at 
the Chinese university, which is aided each year 
by donations from the college, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Williams College, Williamstown, 


Mass. 


Cuartes E. Beury, whose resignation from 
Temple University will be effective September 1, 
1941, has been elected president emeritus in an- 
ticipation of his withdrawal from the presidency. 
lr. Beury has served the university for thirty 
years, fifteen as a member of the board of trus- 
tees; fifteen as president. 


Guy Sranton Forp, president, University of 
Minnesota, will retire in June, after having 
served the university in various capacities for 
Dr. Ford will be- 
come executive secretary of the American His- 
torical Association at the time of his retirement. 


more than a quarter century. 


Recent Deaths 


THE editor of ScHooL AND SocreTy regrets 
that no notice of the death of Dietrich Lange has 
appeared in the journal up to this time. A let- 
ter trom School Distriet No. 1, Grand Rapids 
(Minn.), reports that his death occurred, No- 
vember 18, following a heart attack. Dietrich 
Lange came to this country from Germany in 
1881 at the age of eighteen years and served the 
public schools of St. Paul as teacher, principal 
and superintendent for fifty-three years. Be- 
cause of his interest in nature, Mr. Lange had 
traveled to every part of the country in search 
of new wonders, and in 1898 he began a series 
of books, among them “The Trail of the Sioux,” 
“The Mohawk Ranger,” “Lost in the Fur Coun- 
try” and “The Lure of the Black Hills,” the last 
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of which was published in 1930. He was well 
known as a leeturer and was an active member 
of organizations interested in bird life and other 
forms of nature lore. Mr. Lange was seventy- 
seven years old at the time of his death. 


A. ALTON GARCELON, JR., superintendent of 
schools, Biddleford (Me.), died suddenly, Feb- 
ruary 15, at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Mrs. Roy Stevenson Houck, associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Wellesley College, died, Feb- 
19, while’ on Mrs. 
Houck, who was born in Greece, went to the 


ruary sabbatical leave. 
college in 1931 as assistant professor of Spanish 
She 


served as the American representative at the 


and became associate professor in 1936. 


International Schools for Girls at Madrid, 1925— 
27. She had also served as instructor in Ro- 
mance Janguages, University of Texas, and as 
associate professor of Spanish, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. She was one 
of the editors of Hispania, organ of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Spanish. Dr. 
Houck was fifty-seven years old at the time of 
her death. 


BerTHA FirGAvU, who had taught German diec- 
tion at the Institute of Musieal Art, Juilliard 
School of Musie (New York City), 1905-35, 
died, February 20, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. Miss Firgau‘had taught at the Guildhall 
School of Musie, London, before coming to 
America. In a letter to The New 
in 1914, she said: “I am a born German and a 


York Times 


woman who sees with open eyes and who knows 
that Germany is in the wrong.” 


CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, professor emer- 
itus of Sanskrit, Harvard University, and rank- 
ing senior member of the officers of administra- 
tion and instruction at the university, died, Feb- 
ruary 20, at the age of ninety years. He had 
served the university from 1880, when he was 
appointed full professor of Sanskrit, to 1926, 
when he retired. He had taught Sanskrit at the 
Johns Hopkins University (1876-80) and was 
Perey Turnbull lecturer on the poetry of India 
there in 1898, as well as lecturer at Lowell In- 
stitute (Boston) the same year. His travels 
in India (1889) resulted in the acquisition of 
approximately 500 manuscripts 


and valuable 
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books for Harvard University. Dr. Lanman’s 
students inelude most of the outstanding San- 
skrit scholars to-day and his literary work, the 
most valuable part of which is the Harvard 
Oriental Series, thirty-eight volumes of which 
have been published, is of great interest and im- 
portance. He was one of eight foreign scholars 
to be awarded the Japanese Medal on the oeea- 
sion of the 2,500th anniversary of Buddha’s 


birth. 


JosepH L. LEMING, founder (1902) and presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Business College, the 
presideney of which he resigned six years ago 
while continuing his work as teacher, died, Feb- 
ruary 20, at the age of sixty-eight years. 


ArtHurR E. Haas, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, died, February 20. Dr. 
Haas was born in Czecho-Slovakia and had 
taught in Vienna, Germany and England before 
coming to this country in 1927 as a lecturer. 
He became a member of the university staff in 
1936. Dr. Haas’s book on physics is interna- 
tionally known, having been translated into ten 
languages. He was fifty-seven years old at the 


time of his death. 


FRANCIS Epwarp STEWART, who had held the 
chairs of materia medica, botany and physiology 
at the old Medico-Chirurgieal College (Philadel- 
phia) and a professorship at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, died, Febru- 
ary 20, at the age of eighty-seven years. He 
Compend of 


was the author of “Stewart’s 


Pharmacy,” now in its tenth edition. 


Tuomas F, Tay.or, head of the department 
of modern languages, New Haven (Conn.) High 
School for twenty-seven years, died, February 
21, at the age of sixty years. Mr. Taylor had 
been active in New England educational affairs, 
was a member of the general college-entrance- 
examination board and at one time had been 
chairman of the Ameriean Association of Teach- 


ers of I’rench. 


JOHN PRESTON SUTHERLAND, dean emeritus, 
School of Medicine, Boston University, died, 
February 21], at the age of eighty-seven years. 
He had served the college as professor of anat- 
omy (1888-1908) and of theory and practice 
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(1908-23) and as dean, 1900-1923. After re. 
tiring as dean, he continued on the staff as pro- 
fessor of medicine. 


Tue Reverend JESSE Copp CALDWELL, jro- 
fessor of the history of religion and former 
dean, College of the Bible, Drake University 
(Des Moines), died, February 22. Before go- 
ing to the university, Dr. Caldwell had been 
president of Atlantie Christian College (\Wil- 
son, N. C.), 1908-16. He was sixty-eight years 
old at the time of his death. 


HELEN MARGARETT Woops CraiG, founder of 
the Page Memorial School, now a_ part of 
Wellesley College, died, February 23, at the age 
of seventy-six years. 


Coming Events 

Division meetings of Musie Edueators Na- 
tional Conference will be as follows: Southern 
Conference for Musie Edueation, Hotel Char- 
lotte (Charlotte, N. C.), March 6-9; North Cen- 
tral Music Edueators Conference, Hotel Fort 
Des Moines (Des Moines), Mareh 15-19; North- 
west Music Educators Conference, Davenport 
Hotel (Spokane), March 29-April 2; Cali 
fornia-Western M.E.C., Sainte Clair Hotel 
(San Jose), April 6-9; Southwestern M.E.C., 
Allis Hotel (Wichita, Kans.), April 16-19. 


THE annual meeting of the Private Schools 
Association of the Central States will be held in 
Chicago at the University Club, March 14-1). 


Tue Western Arts Association will meet at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 19-23. 


TeMPLE UNIversity will hold its seventh an- 
nual eareer conference, March 21-22. More 
than 1,500 seeondary-school students are ex- 
pected to assemble at the university to explore 
the training requirements of thirty-five “career 
fields” ranging from “apprenticeships in trades 
to professional study for medicine, law and en- 
gineering.” Two outstanding features of the 
conference will be a workshop conference and a 
guidance clinie for parents. The climax of the 
sessions will be a general assembly, March 22, 
when the conference will be addressed by a 
prominent college president. 
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\f ie 


second annual Southwest Regional Con- 
Adult Edueation will hold its sessions 
(Tex.), Mareh 27-29. Arkansas, 
ana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas 
the five states included in the region. The 
of Texas will cooperate with the 


ee on 


Lustin 


versity 
\;,eriean Association for Adult Education and 
Pexas Federated Agencies for Adult Educa- 

in sponsoring the conference, which will 


for its general theme “Adult Edueation and 


\ational Defense.” 


Education in the Magazines 
{x advance release from the Survey Graphic 
attention to the March number which will 
ntain contributions by thirty-one “experts in 
government, welfare, education, labor 
nd the arts.” Sueh men as A. A. Berle, Jr., 
\csistant Seeretary of State; John G. Winant, 
hassador to the Court of St. James’s; Nelson 
\. Rockefeller, coordinator of commercial and 
cultural relations among the American Repub- 
lies, and Moises Saenz, Mexiean ambassador to 
Peru, will outline what is envisioned as the order 
iting from the “Good Neighbor” policy in 
the Western Hemisphere. Some of the other 
contributors are: Ernesto Galarza, chief, divi- 
on of labor and social legislation, Pan Amer- 
ican Union; Stephen Duggan, director, Institute 
of International Edueation; Hubert Herring, 
irector, Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin-Ameriea; Lewis Hanke, director, His- 
Foundation, Library of Congress, and 
\urelio Miro Quesada S., professor of Spanish 
literature, University of San Mareos, Lima, 


DUSINESS, 


Ture Newark (N. J.) Publie Library resumed 
publication in January of the Library Letter 
ior a five-month series devoted to “International 
Beatrice Winser, librarian and di- 
rector of the publication, hopes to provide edu- 
cators with material needed to make “real to 
boys and girls the need for a closer relationship 
of all the Amerieas.” Among the topics in the 
Library Letter are “Understanding Each Other” 
and “Growing in Demoeracy.” 


Ameriea.” 


THE new period in the history of Pan America 
s fittingly and significantly accented by the ap- 
pearance of a new monthly magazine, Inter- 
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American Review, published by the Council for 
Pan American Democracy, 100 Fitth Avenue, 


New York City, and “devoted to news and 
analyses of events concerning the peoples and 
nations of North and South Ameriea.” The 


price is $2.00 a year. Inter-American Review 
is dedicated to all those democratie coneepts that 
war against despotism. “Its interests are the 
interests of 300,000,000 people of the Western 


Hemisphere.” 


Other Items of Interest 

THE American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers is offering an award of $1,000 
for the best amateur musical play of the year. 
Any resident of the United States, eighteen 
years of age or over, may compete and may 


enter “any recognized form of stage musical 
work, musical comedy, operetta, ballad opera, 


comie opera, chamber opera or light opera.” A 
revue, if entered, must be characterized by the- 
matie unity. The National Theater Conference 
will judge the entries. Entries should be sub- 
mitted not later than July 1 to Barclay Leatham, 
secretary, National Theater Conference, West- 


ern Reserve University, Cleveland. 


A LETTER addressed to W. D. Conklin, Travel 
Kiditor, The Instructor, Dansville (N. Y.), will 
bring the details of a contest open to teachers 
and others engaged in administrative, executive 
or secretarial work in schools and offering prizes 
of $5 to $50. The best letter of 500 words on 
“Where I Should Like to Go on My Vaeation 
This Year—and Why” will win the first prize. 
June 10, 1941, is the closing date of the contest, 
and awards will be made by July 1. 


THe American Optical Company has devel- 
oped an ophthalmograph to assist in the diag- 
nosis of defective reading habits. Its use in the 
study of eye activities is comparable to the elec- 
trocardiogram or the x-ray in the study of dis- 
ease. It “reveals speed of reading, span of word 
recognition, eye-coordination, fixations, regres- 
sions and eye habits associated with psychologi- 


, 


cal reactions,” information “considered indis- 


pensable in the teaching of reading.” 
In an effort to counteract the unfortunate 
ideas of American culture disseminated by “auto- 








mobile and oil salesmen and Hollywood pro- 
ducers,” Frederick Alexander, head of the de- 
partment of history, University of West Aus- 
tralia, makes the suggestion that the endowment 
of a chair in American history in an Australian 
university and the appointment of an American 
to the post would turn the tide of indifference 
toward the civilization of America and open the 
eyes of his countrymen to the faet that it does 
not “revolve around football coaches and glam- 
orous coeds.” 

Pau. F. Kerr, professor of mineralogy, Co- 
lumbia University, is on a lecture tour in South 
America which is to last six months and is under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Much of Dr. Kerr’s trip 
will be made by plane. 

FRANKLIN F. Moore, president, Rider Col- 
lege (Trenton, N. J.), has announced that the 
New York State Edueation Department has 
registered all four-year degree courses at Rider 
College, after an investigation by Irwin A. 
Conroe, assistant commissioner for higher and 
professional education of the University of the 
State of New York. This act of recognition 
means that for the first time the course of study 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science in 
edueation will be registered by the division of 
higher edueation and that graduates of the ae- 
counting department will be given two years of 
experience credit toward admission to the New 
York State licensing examination in aecount- 
aney. 

Tue Wayne Student Home Economies Club of 
Wayne University (Detroit) is bringing to the 
university next fall an outstanding woman stu- 
dent from a South American university. One 
year’s expenses will be furnished by the club 
Home Economies Associa- 


and the American 
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tion, which have jointly financed students froy, 
China, England, Egypt, Finland and Syria jy 
years past. The beneficiary of next year’s coop. 
erative effort will study our homemaking tech. 
niques and, in turn, share with us her methods 
and skills. 


“MopeL demonstration centers,” where teach. 
ers of New York City’s schools may observe a 
classroom under the direction of experts, were 
opened, February 1. Both the ordinary and the 
difficult problems confronting teachers are han- 
dled in the subjects of English, foreign Jan- 
guages, mathematics The “cen- 
ters” were suggested by the Junior High Schoo] 
Principals Association and are intended to aid 
the classroom teachers in developing better 
techniques, especially those teachers who, be- 
sause of the reduction in school population, are 
being assigned to new subjects. 


and science. 


Brown UNIversity has added 547 items to its 
McLellan Collection of Lineolniana, swelling the 
total to more than 20,000 items. During the 
past year 136 reproductions from other collee- 
tions have been acquired, Henry Van Hoesen, |i- 
brarian of the university, reports, one of them 
a copy of the certificate of Lineoln’s marriage 
to Mary Todd, the original of which is in the 
Illinois State Historical Library. It is planned 
to compile eventually a union eatalogue of 
Lincoln collections, publie and private, wherever 
located throughout the world. 


Barry COLLEGE has recently been dedicated in 
Miami, Fla. The Most Reverend Amleto Gio 
vanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, led the dignitaries who engaged 
in the dedicatory ceremonies. Ineluded in the 
procession were seniors of Catholie high schools 
in Florida, students of the college, the faculty 
and visiting sisters of the Dominican Order. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


OUR YOUTH SOFT? 
Recentiy I have encountered several articles 
that have maintained that the youth of the 
United States are soft. After mulling the idea 


over in my mind for some time my decision is 
that this coneeption of the boys of Ameriea is 
false. I do not think our boys and girls are soft 
in comparison with any past generation of 


Americans nor any past or present generation 
of any other area on earth. 

Each day I watch two hundred and fifty more 
or less average American boys, from eleven to 
seventeen years of age, come out to play in their 
abbreviated gymnasium equipment, and to me 
they seem like a quite sturdy lot. It is true that 
they do not manipulate a hoe or follow a plow 

















thus get “strong” as did their ancestors. 
| disagree with the writer who says: “We 
lee our ehildren illimitably. Instead of 
ving a race of lusty, weather-conditioned sons 


n 
r bilsy 


daughters, we exhaust our purses to buy 


ne for our raeing youth.”! Does a boy 

to push a plow, or goosestep up and down a 
tary field to get tough? Will not the activi- 
engaged in on the playgrounds of Americ: 
elop strong bodies? I think every individual 

ur country that considers the boys of our 
n soft should drop by an athletic field, not 

r school to see the teams practice, but during 

-ymnasium period to see the rank and file of 

e Ameriean boys at play. I reeall that old 
English saying, “England’s battles are won on 

playing fields of Eton.” 

\ friend of mine over sixty years of age re- 
ently compared his afterschool activities as a 
youth with those of the present generation. In 
his day, he scurried home to do the chores. As 
we looked out the window, nearly seventy boys 
were Visible on the playground. Which genera- 
1 of boys should be considered the more lusty 
| weather conditioned? Which group would 
e the more initiative, skill and all-around 
ability if faced with the necessity of piloting a 
iperresponsive high-powered plane of to-day? 

The statement, “For exercise, mature Ameri- 
cans move faster and travel farther under cover 
and on the seats of their pants than the citizens 
of any other nation,” is both humorous and true. 
But is it not also true that present-day Ameri- 
cans play more than any other nation in the his- 
tory of the earth? Are the boys of Germany 
better developed by marching around their cities 
than our American youths by playing on the 
nearby playgrounds? I will take the boys that 
develop their minds and bodies in competitive 
sports for my defenders. 

“We exhaust the resources of our colleges to 
erect stadia unparalleled since the days of de- 
generating Rome, so that twenty-two picked men 
may provide emotion and vicarious exercise for 
our children on Saturday afternoon. .. .” This 
statement is, to say the least, misleading. Is it 
not true that each boy enrolled in the college 
has had his five days of class physical-education 
training during the week? The statement 
quoted would imply that the Saturday game is 


Reader’s Digest, Oct., 1940, p. &. 
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the only activity engaged in by the students of 
the schools. Are there no pbhysical-education 
classes, no intramural sports, no wrestling teams, 
no swimming groups? Also, there are usually 
more than twenty-two players who go into action 
in any given game. Also, there is more than 
one football game for each Saturday afternoon. 
Also, there are thousands of high-school games 
played each Friday afternoon. Add all 
together and we find a quite sizable number of 


these 


boys getting a considerable amount of exercise 
each week through the medium of this sport 
alone. 

Onee more a question. 
the Olympie games and has undoubtedly a major 
Are 
these laurels won by a bunch of softies? We all 


What nation sweeps 
portion of the greatest athletes on earth? 
They are developed on 


Not by accident, 


nor yet by specialized training are these men 


know that they are not. 
the playgrounds of America. 
champions. They arrived at the top only after 
competition. There is competition all the way 
to the top and all the way back down. 
backbone of 


To me, 
playground competition is the 
American defense. American boys are not soft. 
They are stronger physically and mentally than 
were the boys who pushed the plows and than 
the boys who are goosestepping over Europe 
to-day. 
VirGit C. STEVENS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUPERVISOR, 
MONROVIA (CALIF.) CITY 
SCHOOLS 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL GROWTH ARE 
CORRELATED 

DurinG those critieal growth periods of child- 
hood and adoleseenee, when the skeletal and 
museular development is keeping pace with the 
endoerine activities, it should be remembered 
that mental maturation also is approaching. 

It is believed that the same hormones that 
promote the morphogenesis of the bones and 
museles of the limbs influence also the develop- 
ment of psycho-motor and psycho-sensory cen- 
ters, and that there is a correlation between the 
morphological development and the intelligence 
of the individual. 

If this be true, mass physieal training can not 
be expected to produce uniform results. Infee- 
tious disease, accident, malnutrition or heredity 
may have slowed or stopped the hormone secre- 
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tion and resulted in an asthenie body and an 
apathetic mind. A student thus afflicted lags in 
interest and performance on the athletic field. 
Such a student is misunderstood by field instrue- 
tor, eoach and elassroom teacher. He may even 
have passed the examining physician as a ease 
of “underweight,” for his low metabolie rate ean 


The 


two-hundred-pound football player with an in- 


be checked only by special examination, 


active thyroid may propel his great bulk on 
leaden feet compared with his lighter-weight 
team-mate with a normal thyroid. Such an in- 
dividual may bungle the signals, fumble the ball 
or in some other way disappoint an anxious 
coach. 

Hlow often does the youthful and overzealous 
devotee of field sports attempt to conceal such 
physical defects as poor eyesight, defeetive hear- 
ing or hypertrophied and diseased tonsils or 
adenoids by reckless plunges and guesswork on 
his team in eompetition? Such a player has 
impairment of mental aetivity, not because his 
brain is defective, but because impulses through 
the special senses are being received as through 
a fog. 

In competitive games the voluntary muscles 
act in obedience to the will. If there is not will 
to win there is lack of coordination and defeat 
may follow. Brain and brawn must be partners 
in the struggle—neither alone ean win. 

Exercise must also be pleasurable to be most 
beneficial. If ealisthenies or field games are irk- 
some to the individual they become a deadening 
influence upon the nervous system, and perhaps 
a failure in their purpose. <A_ psyehologiecal 
phase of students in physieal training often 
ignored is the so-ealled phobias in the nervous 
individual, 

The student with underdeveloped limbs, poor 
posture, diseased skin, unsightly birthmarks and 
other mental hazards (at least so they seem to 
the possessor) may so embarrass the individual 
when required to appear in shorts or the usual 
gymnasium suit that the afflicted student may 
shrink in the preseribed 
exercises. 

The writer has repeatedly seen this fear in 


from participation 


the examination room, where the condition eaus- 
ing it may be only a general asthenie or under- 
nourished complex. Such phobias probably pre- 
vent the student from reaping the benefits of 


physieal training, most needed in such eases. 
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The time has passed when physieal training 
is for recreation only. It is an important part 
Calisthenies 


competitive games should be so eondueted as 


of the edueational system. 


produce a healthy interest in the work. 


program should stimulate the mind as wi 
the muscles, and the exercises as far 
sible should have a carry-over value bey 


student period. 


f 


B. F. JEnnes 
HEALTH OFFICER, 
COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY, 
Eu Paso, TEx. 


ARMY LIFE AS CIVIC EDUCATION 
THE United States is about to embark upo. 
vast new educational enterprise. We are going 
to require some millions of our young men to 
take a year of military training. Quite apart 
from what the boys will be direetly taught about 
the job of defending the country, this is a most 

significant educational development. In leay 
their homes for a year, for a completely new set 
of experiences, the boys will learn a great dea! 
more than what they are taught deliberately 
Kilpatrick onee condensed this idea into an 
epigram when he said, “Learning is 
single.” Certainly, since they will spend twenty 
four hours a day in the eamps, the range and tly 
effectiveness of their incidental learning will be 
greater than it ever could be in the public 
school. 

Since most of these boys, we earnestly hope, 
will need to be responsible citizens for many 
long years after they cease to be soldiers, the 
question of just what these incidental learnings 
will do to them is certainly a eritieally impor 
tant one for us all. 

Each of us will be able to enumerate for him 
self a list of probable good effects and probable 
bad ones. Some of each are so obvious that 
they can searcely be overlooked by anyone. Th 
relative emphasis which we will give to the good 
and the bad will depend largely on our own 
The gross effect on 


never 


prejudices and experiences. 

each man will also vary very widely according 
to the predilections and interests he takes with 
him into the Army. 

However, we do have some experience by 
which to judge. Twenty years ago we had a 
generation of young men go through similar 
experiences under conditions of much grea’! 
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veneral, judged by the behavior of 
the ex-soldiers ever sinee, the long 
lucational results of this experience are 
Whether this time 
effect on the future citizenship of the 


not encouraging. 


| be good or bad will depend on the way 
ch the job is done in the camps. In my 
there is much greater challenge here 


wational leadership than there is in some 


other defense activities in which the 


< are already doing a very good job. 
Roscor PULLIAM 
ENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
NoRMAL UNIVERSITY 


ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL EDITOR 
LISTS HIS PET AVERSIONS 
App to the headaches of schoolbook editors as 
rted by one of them in ScHoon AND So- 
y, January 18: 
\uthors who always use the feminine pro- 


in when “teacher,” in the generie sense, is the 
An overwhelming proportion of 


So are forty per cent. 


intecedent. 
lege teachers are men. 
the high-school teachers. In recent years, too, 
owing proportion of men have become ele- 
tary-school teachers. It is good grammar 
use the masculine pronoun when the gender 


otf the antecedent is indeterminate, and the im- 


plication that teaching is exclusively a feminine 


occupation is a serious handicap to the pro- 
eSSLON, 

\ cause of a still more severe migraine (Web- 
authors who use the 
when “child” or “child’s” 


ster prefers “megrim’’) : 


” b 


pronoun “it” or “its’ 


s the antecedent. These are often the authors 
who declare most vehemently that the child is a 


human being and should not be treated inhu- 
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manely. Yet such language clearly implies a 
neutral attitude on this question. 

Add to “date” 

verbs, the pleonastie forms, “win out.” “test 


and “eontaet” as atrocious 


out,” “try out,” ete. (but don’t say “pleonastic” 
for “redundant”); also add the phrase, “along 
these lines’; also the hyphenated, pseudo-alliter 
ative adjective, “worth-while’; also (at least 
not for every paragraph) the horatory, “If we, 
as teachers,” ete. 

Authors who add “ete.” (sometimes a string 
of them) when they are unable to think of any 
thing more to say and should honestly admit it 
by coming to a full stop. (The present writer, 
as a bad example, did not do this just above.) 

Authors who forget to indicate where a quota 
tion stops and their own comment is resumed. 
These may also be trusted to put double quotes 
within double quotes and to use parentheses 
within a quotation, rather than brackets, to in 
dieate words not quoted. 

Authors who use “quite” for “very,” and 
‘“niee” for everything except nicety, and “fine” 
when “nice” doesn’t sound refined enough or too 
refined. Also authors whose MSS. are sprinkled 
with “gotten’s” and “proven’s.” 

Authors who submit single-spaced typeseripts. 

Authors who insist on painting verbal lilies; 
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e.g., “truer,” “more complete,” “more adequate” 
and (the preamble to the Constitution notwith- 
standing) “more perfect.” 

And those who insist on abbreviating the title 
to “Prof.” might at least go half 


way in courtesy by emulating the Italian-born 


“Professor” 


operator of a college elevator, who greeted each 
of his teacher-passengers with a cherry “Good 
morning, Profess’!” 

ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL EDITOR 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE AND NATIONAL TRENDS IN 
EDUCATION 

For the past four summers the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, has offered a 
one-hour eredit course entitled, “State and Na- 
tional Trends in Edueation.” The course has 
met four times each week for a period of seven 
weeks and has consisted of 28 lectures delivered 
by 28 different members of the summer-session 
staff. Each speaker was free to select his own 


topie for discussion but naturally chose one con- 
cerning which he had expert knowledge and in 
which he was especially interested. 

The purpose of the course was to enable stu- 
dents to become acquainted with a number of 
America’s educators, to gain their points of view 
respecting significant movements or problems 
and to learn something about the important edu- 


The 


course was open to graduate students and ma- 


cational trends now observable in America. 
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ture undergraduates and, as stated, carried one 
hour of eredit. No readings or other outside 
work were required, although students were en- 
couraged to supplement lectures by such free 
library study as time and interests dictated. 
However, each individual electing the course for 
eredit was expected to keep a notebook (which 
was submitted to the director for inspection at 
the end of the summer), to participate in two 
group discussion meetings and to write a short 
final examination paper based upon the lectures 
themselves. The course was also open, without 
eredit, to the general publie. 

The nature of the course may perhaps best be 
seen by listing a few of the lecture titles: 
Teaching Human Relationships 
The Status of Classroom Teachers 
The Social Responsibility of Education 
Major Handicaps in the Education of American 

Teachers 
What is Ahead in Teacher-Training? 

Current Conceptions of Human Development 

Fantastic Foibles and Fatal Fallacies in Edueation 
Unification of the Programs of Higher Education 
Should Education Go Back to St. Thomas? 
Hutchins’s 


( Basie 


assumptions involved in President 
Plan) 

Twenty Years of Intramural Sports 

Child Growth and the Curriculum 

Democratic Foundations of Ameriean Sehools 

Shall We 


Opportunities 


Have a Core Curriculum? 

and Responsibilities of Municipal 
Universities 

The Place of Voeational Education in a Program 
of Publie Edueation 

Some Critical Issues in the Field of High-Sehool 

Student 


The Thirty-School Experiment 


Activities 


Group Psyehologieal Aspects in Edueation 


The final examination set for the eourse eon- 
sisted of six questions—three calling for judg- 
ments respecting the organization, conduct and 
values of the course and three calling for specifie 
reactions to the ideas expressed by the lecturers. 
Only the first three of these are of interest here. 

Question One read: Taking the course as a 
whole, what are the chief values which you have 
derived from it? 

Naturally, there was considerable variation in 
the answers written by the 23 students who had 
elected the course for eredit. Their replies may, 
however, be grouped thus (figures indicating the 
number of mentions) : 
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1. Gave me knowledge and insight into mod- 

ern trends 18 
Broadened my range of general knowledge 13 
3. Made me acquainted with leading edu- 


bo 


eators—their points of view as well as 
their personalities 

4. Acquainted me with certain new eduea 
tional experiments 4 

o. Helped me develop a philosophy of educa 
tion of my own 

6. Added to my voeabulary 

7. Will help me in the selection of courses in 
edueation another year 

8. Miseellaneous (one mention each) 10 


Possibly the verbatim reproduction of a por 
tion of the paragraphs written by three of the 
One wrote: “The 
chief values I have derived from this course are: 


students may be worth while. 


an overview of the modern trends in education, 
making a complete picture from the elementary 
school through advanced edueation—the — pro- 
gressive and modern conceptions of education.” 
Another wrote: “The course gave me a much 

The 


tremendous amount of energy, survey studies, 


broader concept of the field of education. 


comparative analysis, research work and sincere 
interest and effort being put forth in all fields 
of education inspired me much.” <A third wrote: 
“The course as a whole has been very valuable 
It has about covered every important 
topie in the educational field. It is almost like 
taking a course under each speaker.” 

The second and third questions set in the 
examination sought to bring out judgments re- 
specting the merits and demerits of each indi- 
Clearly it would not be 


to me. 


vidual as a speaker. 
proper to publish these details here or to men- 
tion the lecturers by name. Suffice it to say 
that the 23 students voiced their commendations 
thus: one lecturer received 8 votes, two lecturers 
received 4 votes each, one lecturer received 3 
votes, three lecturers received 2 votes each and 
four lecturers received one vote each. That is, 
of the 28 different speakers eleven made suffi- 
ciently outstanding contributions to elicit spe- 
cial mention—a faet which will aid administra- 
tors in the selection of speakers another year. 
Conversely, forty specifie negative mentions 
were made by the students, all directed to twelve 
speakers. One lecturer received 16 negative 
votes, two lecturers received 5 negative votes 
each, one lecturer received 4 negative votes, 
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lecturers received 2 negative votes each, 


while 5 lecturers received one negative vote 


\» doubt the students’ previous experiences 
nterests account for a number of these ad- 


The speeifie 


rse votes; but surely not for all. 
easons given for declaring that certain lee- 
“might better have been omitted entirely” 
quote the key words employed in the exami- 
on question itself) ineluded the following: 
“Too technical’; “Did not 
anize his ideas”; “Could be heard”; 
iked into his paper, not to his audience”; 
“Had no enthusiasm”; “Lacked judgment in 
cting and presenting details”; “Was dry and 
tedious”; “Had a poor voice”; “Did not make 
his important points clear”; “Spoke so rapidly 
; “Gave bibliographical 


’ 
“Uninteresting’ ; 
not 


one could take notes’ 
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references so indistinctly and hurriedly no one 
understood what they were.” 

All of which makes one wish, “Oh wad some 
power the giftie gie us to see oursel’s as ithers 
see us.” For is it not altogether too true that 
many, many college professors are notoriously 
poor speakers—in classroom, on the publie plat- 
form and indeed even in personal conversation ? 
And the pity of it is that some of these individ 
uals do not seem to care a whit. 

The course sketched above was attended by 
more than 2,800 individuals—students and visi 
tors—during the summer. This gives an aver 
age of 100 auditors for each lecture. That facet 
alone argues that the course was worth while. 
No doubt it will be repeated another year. 

CaLvin QO. Davis 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 
Not By Arms Alone: Essays on Our Time. By 

Hans Koun. ix+161 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
1940. $1.75. 
For an adequate understanding of our time 


Harvard University Press. 


ere is no greater need than a sound historical 
perspective. To this understanding Professor 
Hans Kohn has already contributed richly in 
his two books, “Foree or Reason” and “Revolu- 
tions and Dietatorships,” to which he has now 
added this third book, “Not By Arms Alone.” 
“All three,” Professor Kohn writes, “present an 
attempt at the analysis of our time, as seen 
against its historical perspective.” Despite the 
fact that the six essays in the present volume 
have been brought together from a number of 
publications where they first appeared, there is 
a definite unity running through the book. The 
thesis of the book is that “the failure to reeog- 
nize the true charaeter of the war has been the 
most powerful help for the Fascist eause. This 
war Was made possible not only by the military 
and psychological unpreparedness of all democ- 
racies, but also by the division of opinion in 
their ranks.” The plea of the book is that 
“demoeracy will be unable to defend itself 
against the Fascist revolution if it remains only 
on the defensive and does not rise to the vision 
of a great revolution itself, if it will not act on 
the faith that this hour of its greatest danger 





is also the hour of its greatest promise and 
highest adventure.” 

It is this thesis and this plea which give mean- 
ing to what may at first glance appear to be 
such diverse chapters as “The Totalitarian 
Philosophy of War,” “Academie Freedom in 
Our Time,” “The Problem of Central Europe,” 
“Tllusion and Disillusion,” “Coalesee or Collide” 
and “Edueation for the Coming Era.” No one 
who reads these essays ean fail to understand 
that the meaning of the present struggle is to 
be found in a eonflict between two diametrically 
life. There is, of 


often 


opposite philosophies of 
but it is 


in the war only 


course, nothing novel in this, 
forgotten by those who, seeing 
a quarrel between two imperialisms, would do 
well to ponder Professor Kohn’s distinetion 
between Fascist and liberal imperialisms, and 
by those who, viewing Chamberlain as the areh- 
fiend of our day, need to be reminded, as Pro- 
fessor Kohn reminds them, that Chamberlain’s 
poliey was “backed by the overwhelming ma 
jority of the democratie peoples who wished to 
be spared even the risk of the ordeal of war.” 
It is Professor Kohn’s thesis that “demoeraey 
can develop vigorously only if supported and 
inspired by historical tradition, embodied in 
conspicuous words and deeds.” This is, in faet, 
the only way in which the continued advance- 
ment of democratic ideals can be assured in an 
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era where so many, particularly of the younger 
generation, are discouraged by the slow opera- 
tion of demoeratie institutions. Academic free- 
dom is in the same way placed in its proper 
setting, for “academie freedom lives and dies 
with the whole liberal order.” Looking upon 
the world conflict as one between the rational 
and irrational, Professor Kohn realizes that in 
education for the eoming era “it is imperative 
that without further delay we concentrate all 
our intellectual and moral resourees upon the 
one task of freeing our people from the lack 
ef understanding, from the illusions and fears 
that shackle them and make them undecided, 
hesitating and panic-stricken instead of resolute 
and farsighted.” He does not, as some con- 
temporary writers seem to do, attempt to offer 
a blueprint for the coming era, nor does he, as 
other writers are apparently doing, beeome 
either lyrieal or mystical about the future. He 
does, however, in a noble peroration describe 
the permanent ideal of demoeracy, “the great 
heritage of western civilization that springs 
from Athens and Jerusalem,” which is to be 
“preserved and transmitted to future genera- 
tions, enriched and purified by the thought and 
toil, by the suffering and striving, of our gen- 
eration.” 

The book is dedicated by Professor Kohn to 
his students “representative of that youth upon 
whose response to the challenge of our time the 
future depends.” It should be in the hands of 
all teachers upon whom rests to-day the respon- 
sibility of transmitting to the younger genera- 
tion an understanding of the ideals which it is 
their task to preserve. 

I. L. Kanpen 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GOSPELS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Modern Economics, By JAmes F. Corsert 
and Minna Cotvin. x+591 pp. Macmillan. 
1940. $1.80. 

Introductory Economics. By James H. Dopp. 
x +596 pp. Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany. 1940. $1.60. 

Rural Life in Process. By Paut H. Lanois. 
xvill +599 pp. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1940. $3.75. 

Elements of Rural Sociology. By Neweuu L. 
Sims. xii+690 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1940. $3.75. 
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New World Challenge to Imperialism. \3y \{. 
EK. Tracy. xi+395 pp. Coward-MeCann. 
1940. (No price.) 


THE widening (and, we trust, deepening) jp- 
terests of present-day schools and colleges in the 
social sciences has been many times referred to 
in the book reviews of SCHOOL AND Sovipry. 
Here we have five ably written and splendidly 
printed new books (or practically rew ritten 
editions) of 1940 vintage. 

Mopern Economics has been written by two 
teachers of the subject in New York City high 
schools. The bibliographies, the lists of “fact” 
questions, the many and well-chosen “discussion 
questions” and the special attention given to 
“key words,” in connection with each chapter 
all indicate that the authors have designed the 
book primarily for high-school pupils of eleventh 
or twelfth grades. 

The five parts are entitled: The Rise of Cap 
italism; The Profit System; Social Contro! of 
a Complex Society; We, The People (treating 
of consumers, workers, property owners and tax 
policies), and The Rise of New Social Orders (in 
which the economie bases of communism, fas- 
cism, ete., are surveyed). 

The bibliographies seem to the reviewer to be 
peculiarly well-chosen and timely. 

InTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is also so extended 
a revision of an earlier text as to be practically 
a new book. Among the assumptions made by 
the author is this: “the average [college| stu- 
dent will be interested in the subject of eco- 
nomics if he ean see how economic conditions 
and tendencies affect him.” 

To implement this assumption, the successive 
stages in the development of the subject have 
been given a decidedly intimate and personal 
flavor, as suggested by the titles of eight 
“Parts”: What Do We Study in Economics? 
How is Wealth That Is Used for the Production 
of Goods Organized and Managed? How Do 
Goods Reach Consumers? What Determines 
The Prices We Pay for Goods and Services? 
What Are Money and Credit, and What Part 
Do They Play in Our Lives? What Problems 
Arrive in Distributing the National Income? 
What Is the Place of Government in Modern 
Lite? How Can the People in the Nation 
Achieve the Highest Degree of Well Being? 

Needless to say in these days of close com- 
competition among publishers, the pedagogical 
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book—lists of collateral readings, 
sions” of the findings, problems for de- 
neral topies and lists of new terms for 
eonsideration—all show eareful prepa- 
ren pages at the end are devoted to a 
‘to enable students to learn the mean- 
technical terms. 
thor insists in his preface that “eco- 
a seience,” hence that “its study calls 
te thinking based upon accepted prin- 


perhaps; but there are sciences and sei- 
fhe “natural” seienees give mankind 
-t signal values through “powers of 
on.” In their present state of formula- 


’ of economies do the 


the “prineiples’ 
splendid epies remain to be written 
tier agricultural settlement, matured 
iral lavishness and late-stage agricul- 
bulations in practically all the common- 
of the United States. 
two huge, laboriously constructed books 
sors Landis (of Washington State Col- 
| Sims (of Oberlin College) may not be 
they must impress the well-equipped 
to-day’s social-seience treatises as pro- 
some of the emotional excitements of 
“Rural Community Organization” re- 
earlier! each of these two books covers 
lield in which the raw materials of the 
nees are superabundant. 
Dr. Landis in his preface: 


ise ‘fin process’’ used in the title, im- 
iarily the view maintained throughout that 
is in a state of rapid transition. There- 
this book deals with rural society in its fune- 
‘essual, psychological, interactive aspects, 
¢ the rural drama in the cultural perspective 
can civilization. 
Sims, too, notes that in recent years, 
nary forees have been playing upon 


| community |.” 
books are excellent examples of mechan- 
struction. Both are richly illustrated by 
nd simple statistieal tables, taken freely 
rovernment and other sourees. 

can think of certain stages or sequential 
in the progress of any particular science 


AND Society, 51: 251. 
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—first, the purely descriptive (of observed 


facts); second, the intensively analytical and 
comparative (statistical) breaking up of eom- 
plex phenomena; third, the reliable interpreta- 
tions of continuities and general laws, and 
fourth, of controls based on the dependable 
forecasts resulting from the third stage—then 
wealth of scientific 
But 


can any of the social sciences yet claim impor- 


these two books eontain a 


materials of the first and seeond orders. 


tant conquests at the third and fourth levels? 
But fall 
far-ranging systems of multiplying social-sei- 


vast shadows now over America’s 
ence studies in our thousand or more agencies 
of higher education. They are the ominous 
shadows of imperialistic wars, of peaceful arts 
and technologies transformed into implements 
of world-wide warfare, of scientific interests and 
researches harnessed to destruction, conquest 
and enslavement. 

The fifth book in the above series is therefore 
Can the New 


World suecessfully challenge Old World im- 


an augury and a challenge. 


perialisms without itself becoming drastically 
imperialistie in temper and methods? 

Journalist Tracy, out of extended experiences 
in newspaper editorial work and as former 
editor of Current History, gives us here a popu- 
lar survey of the situations which at this writ- 
ing (October, 1940) fill the front pages of our 
newspapers. 


The title of his book is amplified: 


An elementary analysis of humanity’s tragic 
problem, based on its historical development and 
present implications; with Old World powers re- 
suming the mareh of imperialism; with the common 
interests of mankind demanding recognition; with 
the effectiveness of applied democracy being demon- 
strated in the New World. 


In all probability this is but the forerunner of 
a spate of books in a new and not peaceful field 
of social-science research, popularization and 
promotion which the years ahead are destined 
to produce—a tragie prospect indeed! 
Davip SNEDDEN 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


LORE AND THE LABORER 
The Workers’ Road to Learning. sy T. R. 
ADAM. v+162 pp. New York: American 
Association for Adult Edueation. 1940. $1.25. 
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ORGANIZED labor’s interest in American edu- 
cational affairs goes back more than a century 
to the efforts of the Working Men’s Party in 
behalf of publie edueation. And although this 
concern for the diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes of population had spent itself by the 
middle of the century, at no time did the educa- 
tional tradition become entirely extinet. In 
more recent decades the American Federation of 
Labor has resumed the historical struggle to pro- 
mote equal educational opportunity for all. 

But public-school edueation, however univer- 
sal, could no longer be sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of a laborer in a modern world. A 
more advanced form of training became desir- 
able, and, since collegiate programs developed a 
tendency toward specialization and economic 
exclusiveness, labor leaders began to organize 
educational centers within the local trade unions, 
From the early days of the Workers Edueation 
Bureau, organized in 1921, until the present 
moment, American labor was able to boast of an 
organized attempt to bring the blessings of edu- 
cation and culture to the working man and 
woman, 

“The Worker’s Road to Learning,” number 
twenty-one in the “Studies in the Social Signifi- 
eance of Adult Edueation in the United States,” 
traces the relationship between labor and publie 
education, in addition to describing a variety of 
adult worker edueation plans now in operation 
and the accomplishments of individual eduea- 
tors. Among the latter, the work of Mark Starr 
and Fannia M. Cohn, edueational directors of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, receives particular praise. 

Workers’ edueation is rightfully presented by 
Adam as a branch of general adult edueation. 
There is one major point of difference between 
them: in the ease of the former discipline, “The 
rule is the material dealt with in class must relate 
to the daily life and surroundings of the worker; 
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THE 1941 NATIONAL DINNER OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


SuRROUNDED by multi-colored banners and 


pennants of “sheltering” colleges and universi- 
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the facts and information provided must. jp 
capable of being used as a basis for social getiny” 
(p. 104). 

To the outsider, the problem of workers’ ed) 
cation may not seem as one tending to cause a 
division in labor; yet there are two distine: 
views even on this subject. One group believes 
that labor must form its own organization for 
education, inasmuch as the regular edueationa! 
system is controlled by eapital. The other schoo! 
of thought is equally insistent in its opposition 
to this type of class education. Adam himse; 
seems to favor the latter attitude, emphasizing 
frequently the necessity of cooperation between 
labor education leaders and professional edy- 
eators, and urging that unions employ general 
edueational facilities “. 
workers cultural privileges equal to those en- 
joyed by other social groups” (p. 103). 

Besides eriticizing union leaders for seeking 
to organize a self-sufficient system of education, 
Adam also characterizes the failure to coordinate 
learning activities as “...a tragedy whieh 
keeps workers’ education still in swadidling 


. In order to give 


clothes” (p. 29). The same inflexibility of ideas 
and weak leadership which helped cause the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. rift was resposible for the former's 
inability to make its educational program more 
meaningful and effective. 
If Adam takes frequent occasion to bring to 
light the faults of labor’s educational program, 
he is not playing the part of the eaviling eritic; 
he is simply providing an objective onlooker’s 
analysis of what seems to be wrong. He is fair 
enough to give eredit to the good and to pre- 
scribe for the poor practices. His book, in 
short, is about as sympathetie an appraisal as 
labor ean expect from one possessing a non 
prejudiced viewpoint. 
Wituiam W. Bricks 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


ties, members of Phi Beta Kappa and their 
guests attended the 1941 national dinner of the 
society at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
the evening of February 18 and heard addresses 
by four recent U. S. ambassadors and ministers 
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the general topic, “Report to America.” 
eons present 2,500 diners—the seeond 
t audience in Phi Beta Kappa history, 
nd only to the 1939 dinner. 

rhe freedom for which Phi Beta Kappa stands 


uched upon in the diseussion of European 
itions and the situation of the United States 


A 11t 


rec 


| respect to war, as presented by the Hon- 
ble William C. 
ranee: the Honorable Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
n. late minister to Norway; Captain John A. 
le. late naval attaché to the U. S. Embassy at 
sels, and the Honorable Herbert C. Pell, 
ter to Hungary and late minister to Por- 
The addresses of Mr. Bullitt and Mrs. 
nation-wide 


Bullitt, late ambassador to 


an were broadcast over a 
The chairman of the meeting was the 
Honorable Dave Hennen Morris, chairman of 
Beta Kappa Defense Fund. 


Marjorie 


the Phi 
Presiding as toastmaster, Hope 
son, professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity, referred to her recent travels of more 

n 11,000 miles in installing new chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, a service she performed as 
resident of the United Chapters. 

Former Ambassador Bullitt began by saying 


r Society of Phi Beta Kappa owes its existence 
We 
that there are such things as facts that may 
liscovered by the labor of the intellect working 


lief that scholarship serves mankind. 


And we believe that there 


freedom without fear. 
ch a thing as truth that may be discovered not 
the flashing perceptions of saints and poets 


by painstaking study of facts. 


Granting the very great difficulty of eompre- 
lending the facts of our own times, Mr. Bullitt 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1940-41 

More than 20 per cent. increase in enrolment 
in the junior colleges of the country as compared 
with the reported in SCHOOL AND 
SocieTy' a year ago is shown by a summary of 
the reports received from this group of 610 
higher educational institutions up to December 
15, 1940. 


figures 


_1W. C. Eells, ScHoon. anp Socrety, 51: 219-21, 
brury 17, 1940. 
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declared that the effort must be made if we are 
to act wisely in the present time of peril for our 
country. He gave his own analysis of the facts 
which led to the power of Germany to-day and 
The 


sritish, who “did not neglect their fleet,” are 


found :t inherent in Nazi control of the air. 


now producing pilots and planes not surpassed 
by the Germans, whose “domination of the air is 
the result of numbers alone.” American pro- 
duction of planes has not yet advanced to war 
speed. We should double the number of planes 


we now plan to produce in 1942. 


The masters of the air will be in the future the 
masters of the planet. . . . The night which covers 
this little earth is black with battle, wounds, tor 
ture and starvation; but we, in America, can forge 


—here and now—the wings of the morning. 


Mrs. Harriman paid tribute to the Norwegians 
as a peace-loving, honest and happy people 
Their 


downfall was due, not to treachery, but to their 


whose greatest desire is for education. 


being duped by the Nazis. 

Diseussing the surrender of Belgium to the 
German forces, Captain Gade maintained that 
King Leopold could have done nothing else in 
fairness to his people. 

Mr. Pell told of the horror, starvation and 
poverty of European conditions as he had seen 
them, and declared that the oppressed nations 
of Europe look to the United States for deliv- 
erance from the oppression of Hitler. 


The entire course of future history will turn ae 
cording to our action or inaction. . . . Are you for 


Berlin or are you for Washington? 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 


The total number of institutions reported 


shows an inerease from 575 to 610, while the 
enrolment as has inereased from 
196,710 to 


of 20.5 per cent. as compared with 26.4 per cent. 


reported 
236,162—a very significant increase 
last year. In the past decade there has been an 
increase of 40 per cent. in the number of junior 
colleges reported accompanied by an increase of 
219 per cent. in the enrolment in them. 

Detailed information concerning each of the 
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610 institutions mentioned above may be found 
in the “Junior College Direetory, 1941,” by 
Walter C. Eells and Priscilla Winslow, published 
in the issue of the Junior College Journal for 
January, 1941, and also issued as a separate 
publication of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. A synopsis of a few of the 
more significant facts and summaries may be of 


general educational interest. 


The number of junior colleges in continental ° 


United States and enrolment in them, as shown 
by successive issues of the direetory for the past 
fourteen years, is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


GrowTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FROM 1928 To 1940 





Year Number I-nrolment ( SS 
BOZO esis 408 50,529 rate 
| 405 54,438 af 
1930 ....% 429 67,627 24.2 
2031... 136 74,088 9.6 
oY 469 97,631 31.8 
| Se 493 96,555 -1.1 
ee 514 103,592 y A 
1935. 2.000 §22 107,807 4.1 
1936:.«. 519 122,514 13.5 
7 129,106 5.6 
ae 136,623 5.8 
RGSO aoa 556 155,588 13.9 
1940 s.4'. 575 197,710 26.4 
1041 os 610 236,162 20.5 


Since 1928, there has been an inerease of 50 
per cent. in the number of junior colleges re- 
ported and an inerease of 367 per cent. in the 
enrolment in them. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Of the entire group of 610 junior colleges, 261 
(43 per eent.) are publicly controlled institu- 
tions, and 349 (57 per cent.) are under private 
control. The publicly controlled institutions, 
however, have much the greater proportion of 
the Seventy-one per cent. of the 
enrolment, or 168,228, is found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges, as compared with 
67,934 in the privately controlled institutions. 
Inereased enrolments are found in the publicly 
controlled junior colleges in 28 states, and de- 
creased enrolments in only 6 states, the net 
inerease being 27,683, or 20 per cent. The larg- 
est inerease in enrolment in publiely controlled 
institutions oecurs in California with a growth 
of 10,477. 


enrolment. 
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Increased enrolments in the privately epp. 
trolled junior colleges are reported in 29 stat. 
and decreased enrolments in 13 states, the pe: 


increase being 11,769, or 21 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


The number and enrolment in each type o} 
junior college for each state are shown jy 
Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER AND ENROLMENT IN PUBLICLY AND Privarery 

CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THE UNiteEp 
STATES. SUMMARY BY STATES, 1941 





Junior Colleges Enrolment 





State 


Publie 
Private 


Total 


United States .. 610 261 349 236,162 168,228 67,934 





Alabama 2.062 8s 0 8 11 0 1173 
APIZOBR ..o<.2 00% P4 2 0 1,184 1,184 
Arkansas ..... 9 6 3 2,692 2,416 76 
California ...... 64 48 16 86,357 82.666 3.691 
Canal Zone ... 1 0 499 499 
Colorado: ...5... 7 3 + 2,106 1,577 5 
Connecticut ... 14 Oo 14 3,170 0 31 
Delaware ..... 0 0 0 0 

Dist. of Columbia 11 QO ii 3,049 0 3.04 
DIOTIGA uc ceed i 1 6 1,908 124 1,784 
ey) 20 11 9 5,635 4,360 1,275 
WOGMO ok kc iiee 4 ¢ 5 | ,110 1,764 346 
Le aor 24 12 12 19,589 16,574 3,01 
INGIANA 220s 5 1 4 623 128 9: 
MOWER « iei<iave A 36 27 9 3,768 2.554 1,214 
Le eer 24 15 9 5,798 5,125 7 
Kentucky ..... 14 2 12 3,514 381 3,133 
Louisiana ..... 3 2 1 876 781 OF 
MARINE, 6:63 << wae 4 0 4 517 0 5 
Maryland ..... 8 0 8 1,163 0 1,165 
Massachusetts . 23 0 23 5,994 0 5,994 
Michigan ..... 13 9 4 187 3,779 408 
Minnesota .... 16 13 3 3.326 3.062 26 
Mississippi .... 22 12 10 6,205 4,156 1,049 
Missouri ...... 24 10 14 8,143 3,741 4,402 
Montana ..... 5 3 2 770 708 iy 
Nebraska ..... 5 2 3 800 sah 
THOVAOE 656 6:50 0 0 0 0 0 

New Hampshire 3 0 3 530 0 5 
New Jersey ... 11 3 8 2,990 1,234 1,756 
New Mexico... 2 2 0 1,319 1,319 

New York .... 12 0 I2 2.936 0 2,956 
North Carolina. 25 2 2 6,602 1,818 4,784 
North Dakota.. 4 + 0 912 912 3 
ONG. ...<. Sravets 8 | ¥ § 2,203 249 1,954 
Oklahoma ..... 30 26 4 §,409 = 6,136 27 
J ie 2 0 2 T58 0 (58 
Pennsylvania .. 24 6 18 4,844 1,241 3,60 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 0 0 0 R 
South Carolina. 11 0 11 1,553 0 15: 
South Dakota.. 4 4 363 0 38 
Tennessee ..... 1 13 2,860 420 2.4 
Texas ........ 43 24 19 15,085 11,822 3- 
J: eee Sas 6 5 3,299 3,149 1 
Vermont ..... re 3 0 3 454 Oi + 4 
bigts (0. 16 1 15 £3,166 541 2. 
Washington ... 8 0 1,398 a 7 
West Virginia . 4 1 3 1,052 3h iv) 
Wisconsin .... 7 2 5 4,273 4,102 171 
Wyoming ..... 0 oOo oO 0 





California continues to lead in total number 
of junior colleges with 64; Texas is next with 
43, followed by Iowa with 36, Oklahoma with 3°, 
North Carolina with 25, Illinois, Kansas, M'> 


T 


1, 1941 


nd Pennsylvania with 24 each, Massa 
99 


with 23, Mississippi with and 
with 20—twelve states with twenty or 
inior eolleges each. Publicly controlled 
- are found in 34 states; those under 
spices, in 42 states. 

a also leads in enrolment, with 86,357 
nore than one third of the reported 
More 


5 per cent. of the California enrolment is 


‘lege enrolment of the country. 


1S publie junior colleges in the state, 
is average 1,800 students each. Almost 
the California enrolment, however, con- 
principally adults 


special students, 


d in evening courses. Illinois is seeond 


19.589 students; Texas is third with 15,085. 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


e junior college is prevailingly a ecoeduea- 
nstitution, 462 (76 per cent.) being re- 
| of this type. Four institutions for men 
und in the publiely controlled group; all of 
thers are ecoedueational. In the privately 
d group, 38 are for men, 106 for women, 

5, eoedueational. 
Fifty-six per cent. of the privately controlled 
reported as under denominational 
3aptists leading with 43 institu- 
followed by Catholies, 42; Methodists, 38 ; 
byterians, 21; Lutheran, 17; Episeopalians, 


ip are 


ces, the 


, Seventh-Day Adventists, 5, and thirteen other 


ominational groups with one to four each, 24. 
lhirty of the institutions listed (5 per cent.) 
All but two of these 
privately controlled institutions. 


Negro junior colleges. 


In terms of length of course, 41 are reported 
i-year junior colleges (17 publie, 24 pri- 
one is a five-year institution, six are three- 
nstitutions, 561 are two-year institutions 

prevailing type), and one is a one-year 


+ 


on, 
SIZE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
the size of the 595 junior colleges for which 


ments are reported may be summarized as 


Los Angeles City College has the largest enrol- 
7,205. Wright 
r College, Chieago, is second, with 3,931. 


ot regular students, with 


average enrolment in the publicly controlled 


tutions for which reports have been received 
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TABLE 3 
COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STUDENT NROLMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR 
STATES ACCORDING TO 


Number of Colleges 
Enrolment 


Total Publie Private 
0 | eee AD ( 9 
50 iteceud 122 33 89 
100 ae 140 Os 91 
200 . ee 7A 30 44 
300 a aa 60 30 31 
400 a 14 28 16 
500 Pee 2e 18 
600 ee 7 7 0 
700 6-5-6 60 7 $s 4 
S00— SOO ..2-. 3 2 1 
900 We woos 5 3 y 
1,000-—-1.990 ...- 28 23 5 
2 000-2,999 ..... 6 5 1 
3,000—-3,999 ..... 7 7 0 
1,000-4,.999 ..... 2 2 0 
5,000-5,999 ..... 0 0 0 
6.000-—6.999 ..... 1 1 0 
7 O0027: 000 6.00 1 1 0 
8,000-8,999 ..... 1 1 0 
595 258 337 
is 652, as compared with 556 a year ago; in 


those under private control, 202, as compared 


with 181 a year ago. 
ENROLMENT BY CLASSES 
Enrolment by classes is summarized in Table 
4; the pereentage distribution for last year is 
added for comparison. 
TABLE 4 


ENROLMENT BY CLASSES IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
1938-39 AND 1939-40 





ee Number Percentage Percentage 
Class 1939-40 1939-40 1938-39 
I’reshmen 105,663 14.7 49.1 
Sophomores 5 24.2 24.0 
MCCIRIE «ene 73,37 31.1 26.9 
236,162 100.0 100.0 


If the special students are omitted from con- 
sideration, 35 out of each 100 regular students 
were sophomores in 1939-40, as compared with 
33 of each 100 the previous year. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS 


The directory reports 8,602 full-time instrue 
tors and 4,943 on a part-time basis, in 600 insti 
tutions, or a total of 13,545 instructors this year 
as compared with 12,567 a year ago. This is an 
22.6 


average of 22.6 instruetors per institution, as 


compared with 22.4 per institution last year. If 
it be assumed that two part-time instructors are 
the equivalent of one working full-time, then 
there is the equivalent of 11,074 full-time in- 
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structors in these 600 junior colleges, or an 
average of 18.5 full-time instructors per insti- 
tution. 

Since the average enrolment per institution is 
397 students, the faculty-student ratio for an 
“average institution” is one to twenty-one. It 
should be noted, however, that average enrolment 
includes both regular and special students, so 
that the true faculty-student ratio is somewhat 
smaller than that given. If five special students 
be assumed to be equivalent to one full-time 
student, the equivalent average number of stu- 
dents per institution is 296 and the correspond- 


ing faculty-student ratio is one to sixteen. 


ACCREDITATION 
Of the entire group of 610 institutions, 533, or 
87 per cent., are accredited by some accrediting 
agency, national, regional or state. Only 144, 
however, are members of any of the five regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools. 


A summary of such membership follows: 


New England Association 8 
Middle States Association 15 
North Central Association o 
Southern Association 64 

12 


Association 


Northwest 
California is not in the territory of any of the 


regional accrediting agencies. 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATORS 


A comparison of the 1941 and 1940 direetories 
reveals a change in the administrative heads on 
the part of 49 junior colleges, or 8.5 per cent. of 
the entire group, as compared with 10 per cent. 
last year. This is the highest degree of stability 
of junior-college administrators shown sinee such 
an analysis was begun in 1932. In some years 
the change has been as high as 15 per cent. In 
the publicly controlled junior colleges this year 
the change was 8 per cent.; in the privately con- 
trolled colleges, 9 per cent. 

WALTER Crossy EELLS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Main Highways to Knowledge— 
Pp. 118. 


HINpDs, JOHN L. 
A Study Guide to Reference Books. 
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Vou. 53, No. 1366 


The MeGuin Publishing Company, Wichita, Kans. 
1941. $0.17. 

Provides instruction in the use of libraries and ref. 
erence works and is designed to be used in conjune- 
tion with courses in English, social studies. civies 
history, government, orientation and library. 

MARITAIN, JACQUES, and others. Religion and the 

Mode rn World. Pp. 192. University of Penn. 
sylvania Press. 1941. $2.00. 
A collection of 15 papers—addresses and essays— 
by leaders in the fields of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish theology. A_ discussion of the relation of 
religion to philosophy, education, sociology, eco- 
nomics and polities. P 

Moork, FRED, and JOHN W. STUDEBAKER. ‘‘(r- 
ganization and Administration of School Health 
Work.’’ = (Bulle tin, 1939, No, 12, U.S. Office of 
Education. ) Pp. iv+67. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. $0.15. 

Outlining in detail how a school can develop and 
operate a health program. 

NEILSON, WILLIAM ALLAN. Annual Handbook, 

1941, Terms of Admission to the Colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Pp. vi+ 
171. Ginn and Company. 1941. 
The first edition of a handbook, in many respects 
provisional, containing authoritative statements of 
the terms of admission to forty-three colleges 
which are members of the board, together with in- 
formation regarding dates of examination, explana- 
tions of technical terms and a short account of the 
activities of the board, 

Report of Committee on Curriculum Revision, De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Md. No. 1: 
‘*Function and Seope of Public Education in 
the American Democracy,’’ pp. 63; No. 2: ‘‘The 
Effect of Technological Development upon So- 
ciety,’’ pp. 188; No. 3: ‘The Family in Present- 
Day Life,’’ pp. 45; No. 4: ‘International 
Problems and Their Import,’’ pp. 117; No. 5: 
‘“Attitudes Toward Authority,’’ pp. 70; No. 6: 
‘*Relation of Government to Social Welfare,’’ 

Qn T ” oom ‘ — ; J 

pp.. a7; No. 7: The Conservation of Natural 
Resources,’’ pp. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 1940. 

A report of the findings of a 5-year study of the 
seven subjects selected, with an introduction in each 
volume by David E. Weglein, superintendent of pub 
lie instruction, Baltimore. Each subcommittee had 
the assistance of a specialist in the field as follows: 
No. 1, Charles A. Beard, historian; No. 2, Harold 
Loeb, economist ; No. 3, William F, Ogburn, Profes- 
sor of sociology, University of Chicago; No. 4, Kath- 
arine J. Gallagher, professor of history, Goucher 
College; No. 5, Charles E,. Ghelke, department of 
sociology, Western Reserve University; No. 6, Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; No. 7, Abel Wol- 
man, professor of sanitary engineering, the Johns 
Hopkins University. Herbert B. Bruner, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
acted as general consultant for the entire program. 

Parton, LESLIE Karr. The Purposes of Church- 
Related Colleges—A Critical Study—A Proposed 
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Program. Pp. ix+287. Bureau of Publicé 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1940. $3.00. 


An interpretation and a_ proposed program which 
will serve to clarify the thinking of those who con 
trol the policies of such colleges. A Ph.D. disser- 
tation. 

TROELSTRUP, ARCHIE W. (prepared by, for the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.) Housing in the United States (Unit 
Studies in American Problems). Pp. x+7%. 
Illustrated. Ginn and Company. 1941. $0.48. 
Units for teachers in developing courses that give 
major attention to the problems of society. 





